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ABSTBACT 

This evaluation of the Special Bilk Program (SHP) was 
undertaken in order to ^ss^ss the impact cf the free milk provision 
on the National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and cn student milk 
consumption* Other objectives of the study included (1) assessing 
milk waste, in schools and factors affecting this waste; I) updating 
data from previous surveys on school, fccrd, and milk service 
operations; and (3) determining the impact cf the SBP cn che demand 
for milk in schools* Survey data indicate that tie free ttilk 
provision had a marked impact on the SMPo Ihis provision changed the 
SMP from a simple subsidization program with a minimum cf 
administrative burden to a complex and administratively difficult 
program* A number of schools dropped the program because cf the free 
milk provision. The impeTct of the SMP, in general, and the free milk 
provision, in particula^, on the NSLP was negligible. /Survey 
responsss-JLndic-a^ted that the availability c,f the SMP did net serve as 
'a deterrent to a school^s inaugurating either the NSIP or the Student 
Breakfast Pr^ogram (SBP) . "^Survey data showed that botH prcgrams 
increased levels of student milk ccnsumption. Survey/ data also showed 
that 88% of all schools, enrolling SOX cf the 0.£. school population, 
participated in at least cne of the OSEA child nutrition frcgrass in 
January of 1975. (Author/AM) 
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SUMMARY 

\ 

gackground and. Scope of the Special Milk Program 

The Special Milk Program (SMP) was. established in 1954 to* support dairy 
^ prices by providing for increased\ fluid milk consumption by children in 
nonprofit^schools of high school gi^ade and under. The program was 
extended 2 years later to include children in nonprofit child care 
institutions. Schools constitute the principal outlet for SMP milk: in 
fiscal year 1975, over 95 percent of the milk served through the program 
was served in schools. 

The program has historically operated by providing a Federal reimburse- 
ment for each half-pint of milk served to students in participating 
schools and institutions. In fiscal 1975, this reimbursement was"3 cents 
. per half-pint served. The only milk served to students which does not 
qualify for this reimbursement is that which is served as part of the 
meal requirement of National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and School 
Breakfast^ Program (SBP) meals. Beginning with fiscal 1975, all schools 
participating in the milk program were required to serve free. SMP milk 
to needy children, an4 program reim±>ursement was extended to pay the 
full cosii^ofjhis free milk. 

Participation in the SMP grew from 41,094 schools in fiscal 1955 to a 
peak of 92,016 schools and 6,739* child care institutions in fiscal 1973. 
In fiscal 1975, 83,732 schools participated in the program. Milk served 
through the program increased from under 0.5 billion half-pints in 
fiscal 1955 to a peak of 3.1 billion half-pint^, in fiscal 1966. 

In fiscal 1975 over 2.1 billion half-pints were served through the SMP, 
with about 0.1 billion of these served in child care institutions. On 
an average day 11.4 million half-pints were served through the program 
in schools, reaching about 9.2 million children. 

The following table shows, the volxime of milk served in schools in 1975, 
by program, as a percentage of the total school milk market, and as a 
percentage of total fluid milk consximption in the United States. 




Milk served 
in schools 


4x 

Volume of milk 
(mil. of lb3. ) 


Percentage of 
all milk 
served in 
schools 


Percentage of 
total fluid 
milk consumption 
in United States 


Special Milk Program 


1,019 


30.4 


1.8 


National ^School Lunch 
Program ^ 


2,032 


60.7 


3.6 


School Breakfast 
Program 


148 


4.4 


0.3 


Ml 1 Ic nor ^PT"VPd nndpy 

any USDA Child 
Nutritipn Program ^ 


150 


4.5 


0.3 


Total— 


3,349 


100.0 


6.0 



Study Objectives and Methodology 

This evaluation was undertaken to assess the impact of the free milk 
provision on the SMP and to assess the impact of the SMP, in general, 
and the free milk provision, in particular, on the NSLP and on student 
milk consumption. Other objectives of the study included (1) assessing 
milk waste in schools and factors affecting this waste, (2) updating 
data from previous surveys on school food and milk service operations, 
and (3) determining the impact of the SMP on the demand for milk in 
schools. Findings on this last objective (impact of the SMP on demand 
for milk) will be presented in a forthcoming report by the Economic 
Research Service, USDA. 

To accomplish these objectives, enumerators of the Statistical Reporting 
Service, USDA, visited 768 schools in the 48 coterminous States and the 
District of Columbia in March and April 1975. In addition to collecting 
data on food and milk service operations in each of the schools visited, 
enumerators collected information on milk and food consmption from a 
total of approximately 20,000 students in these schools. Enumerators also 
conducted a milk waste study in survey schools which participated in a 
USDA child nutrition program. 



Impact of the Free Milk Provision on the Special Milk Program 

Survey data show that the free milk provision of Piiblic Law 93-150 had a 

marked impact on the SMP. The free milk provision ch.anged the SMP from 

a single subsidization program with a minimum of administrative burden 

to a relatively complex and administratively difficult program. ' The 

number of schools participating in the Special Milk Program dropped from 

a peak of 92,016 in fiscal 1973 to 83,732 in fiscal 1975— a drop of 8,300 

schools. A substantial number of these- schools, dropped the program 

because of the free milk provision of Public Law 93-150. 

ft 

Determining the precise number of schools that dropped the program 
because of the free milk provision is difficult, because this was not 
the only change that occurred in the SMP between fiscal 1973 and fiscal 
1975. At the beginning of fiscal 1974, USDA restricted the SMP to 
schools without 'food service. This action was reversed by Congress 
quickly, through passage of Public Law 93-135 in October 1973. Very 
shortly thereafter Congress enacted Public Law 93-150 (in November 1973) 
\ which include^d the free milk provision. The free milk provision became 

effective in fiscal 1975. 

Several thousand schools that were cut from the SMP by USDA's action at 
the beginning of the fiscal year had not reinstated the program by 
January 1974. It is not known how many of these schools failed to rein- 
state the program because they did not want to implement free milk seirvice. 
It is. likely this was a significant factor. Of those that did reinstate 
the program, 4,3§0 schools, enrolling 2.3 million children, dropped the 
program between January 1974 and January 1975. Over 90 percent of these 
4,300 schools discontinued the program rather than implement free milk 
service. Administrative burdens, including cost, and anticipated 
difficulty in avoiding overt identification of free milk recipients 
were the recisons most frequently given for discontinuing the program. 

The number of schools that dropped the program due to unwillingness to 
implement the free milk provision thus appears to fall in the 4,000- 
8,000 range. In examining schools that dropped the SMJ>, this study 
focuses on the 4,300 schools that dropped the program between January 
1974 and January 1975. 

In those schools dropping the program over this 12 month period, the 
average charge to students for a half-pint of milk increased from 7.5 
cents to 10.7 cents after the program was dropped, while per capita 
sales of a la carte milk (milk not served as part of the Type A lunch 
or SBP breakfast) decreased by 35 percent. 




Among schools which continued to operate the SMP, implementation of the 
free milk provision varied widely. Almost 32 percent of all SMP schools 
served no free milk through the milk program In* Jeinuary 1975. Many 
respondents in SMP schools which served no free milk indicated they 
either thought that free milk service was optional or had ^chos^en not to 
implement it, , Although the Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) has made 
concerted efforts to ensure implementation o^ free milk service in 
schools not in compliance with this provision, , a fundamental dilemma 
facing free milk service has yet to be resolved — how to maintain reason- 
able administrative costs without overtly identifying recipients. Among 
schools which were serving free milk in January 1975, none reported a 
service system which appeared to resolve this dilemma and had large scale 
applicability. 

Free milk served iinder the SMP does appear to help in putting needy 
children on a par with nonneedy children in terms of total milk 
consumption. In SMP schools children eligible for free milk consumed 
approximately the same amount of milk on a 24-hour basis as nonneedy 
children. C3iildren eligible for free milk, however, received on the 
average 43 percent more milk at school and 22 percent less milk away 
from school than noneligibles. Forty-one percent of children eligible 
for free milk reported consuming more thcin one carton of milk at school, 
compared to 16 percent of noneligibles who ^ reported drinking more than 
one carton of milk. Because the SMP accoxints, for only 23 percent of all 
milk seirved free in SMP schools (the remainder being served via the NSLP 
and SBP) , free milk eligibles would still consume more milk at school 
than noneligibles if free SMP milk seirvice were discontinued. 
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j^ t_of th e Special Milk Program on the National School I/unch Program 

The impact of the SMP, in general, and the free milk provision, in 
pdrticular, on the NSLP was seen to be negligible. Survey responses 
indicate that the availability of the SMP does not serve as a deterrent to 

school's inaugurating- either the NSLP or the SBP, More important, in 
schools witli both the. NSLP and the SMP the availability of low-cost milk 
through the milk program does not appear to serve as a significant 
"disincentive to a student's participating in the lunch program. The 
survqy data suggest that while the availability of a la carte milk may 
contribute to lov;er student participation in the NSLP, the SMP has no 
greater effect in this regard than does service of unsubsidized, higher 
priced miik. 

The availability of free milk to needy students through the milk program 
does not appear to serve as a disincentive to a needy student*' s participa- 
ting in the- NSLP. Although the rate of participation in the NSLP by 
students approved for free meals was expected to decrease after free milk 
through the SMP became available, survey data show that the expected 
decrease did not occur. 

Student Milk, and Food Consumption 

1 

Students in schools with the SMP consumed almost 42 percent more milk 
at school and 10 percent more milk on a 24-hour basis than did students 
in schools without ' the Sr-tP. Since 90% of scjiools "With the SMP also have 
the NSLP, this higher level of milk consumption may owe more to the NSLP 
than to the SMP. Survey data show, however^ that both programs effect 
increased levels of student milk consumption. 

Another factor associated with increased milk consumption was availability 
of flavored milk: students in schools with flavored milk consumed about 
16 percent more mxlV at school and 7 percent more milk on a 24-hour basis 
than did students m schools which did not make flavored milk available. 
Soft drink availability at school, on the other hand, was associated with 
slightly decreased milk consumption. 

Students eating lunch at school, regardless of food or milk program 
availability consumed on the average 20 percent more milk in a 24-hour 
period than did students eating lunch av;ay from school. Students eating 
the Type A lunch in NSLP schools consumed more' milk both at school and 
on a 24-hour basis than did students eating any other type of lunch. 

Analv-5is of the survey data suggests that the distribution of SMP milk 
served, according to type of lunch taken, is as follows: 



30 percent of SMP milk is consumed by students who eat Type A lunches 

12 percent of SMP milk is consmed by students who eat a la carte lunches 

43 percent of SMP milk is consumed by students who eat bag lunches 

9 percent of SMP milk is consumed by students who eat lunch away from school 

6 percent of SMP milk is consumed by students who report eating no lunch 

In schools, with the NSLP,, 19 percent of students in attendance on the 
day of the sui-vey reported eating a bag lunch brought from home and 
8 percent reported eating lunch away from school. In non-NSLP schools, 
52 percent of students in attendance reported eating a bag lunch from 
home, and 23 percent reported eating lunch away from school. 

Participation in the NSLP showed^/marked decrease with increasing grade 
levels: 69 percent of elementary students, compared to 51 percent of 
junior high school students and 40 percent of senior high students^ 
reported eating the Type A lunch in NSLP schools. 

In both- NSLP and non-NSLP schools, the percentages of students who 
reported eating bag lunches brought from home decreased with increasing 
grade levels, while the percentages of students who reported eating a la 
carte items for lunch and those who reported eating no lunch increased 
with increasing gra,de levels. One percent of all elementary students 
reported eating no lunch on the, day of the survey, while 16 percent of 
senior high schools students reported eating no lunch* 

Milk Waste. 

Milk waste was measured at lunch time in schools operating one or more 
of the USDA child nutrition programs. For all USDA program schools, 
milk waste averaged 11.5 percent. Waste in elementary schools averaged 
14*8 percent and in secondary schools 6,1 percent. 

The SMP does not appear to contribute significantly toward milk waste. 
In schools with the SMP and without the NSLP, milk waste averaged only V 
3.5 percent. Moreover, milk waste measured the same (11,9 percent) in 
NSLP schools with the SMP as in NSLP schools without the SMP, 

Availability of flavored milk was associated with significantly reduced 
levels, of milk waste. For all USDA program schools offering flavored 
milk at lunchtime, milk waste averaged 8 percent, compared to 14 
percent waste in schools not offering flavored milk. The possibility 
that the decreased level of milk waste in schools offering flavored 
milk may be accompanied by increased levels of waste of other food 
products was not examined in this study. 
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Survey data show that 88 percent of all schools, enrolling 90 percent of 
the U.S. school population/ participated in at least one of the USDA 
child nutrition programs in January 1975. Only 4 percent of all schools, 
enrolling 2 percent of the U.S. school pppulation, did-notr off er any 
food or milk service in January 1975. Over the 1972-1975 period there 
was a slight increase both in the number of schools with a USDA program 
and in the number of schools with food* and/or milk service outside of 
USDA auspices. 

Special Milk Progreim Operations 

Montly program data ;show that almost 82,000 schools in the 48 coterminous 
States and the District of Columbia participated in the SMP in January 
1975. ' Of the 23d million half-pints of milk served through the SMP 
in these schools during this month, about 42 million, 18 percent of 
the total, were served free to needy students. Survey data show that 
8.2 million students had approved applications on file to receive SMP 
milk free during this month. About 29 percent of these students 
received free milk on a givej^ day, roughly the same percentage as 
that of students hot approved for free milk who bought SMP milk on a 
given day. 

In schools with the SMP, 36 percent of all milk served was served through 
the milk program. Of all milk served in these schools (including' milk 
served throiagh the NSLP and SBP) , 4 percent was served at breakfast, 84 
percent at lunch time, and 12 percent at nonmeal times. Of milk served 
through the SMP in these schools, 2 percent was seirved at breakfast, 
66 percent at lunchtime, and 32 percent at nonmeal times . 

The average cost to an SMP school for ^ half-^-pint of milk in January 1975 
was 9.5 cents, while the average charge to paying students for this milk 
was 6.1 cents. The margin on milk — the difference between the cost of the 
milk ^to the school and t^ie charge to students plus SMP reimbursement for 
this milk — averaged 1.6. cents per half-pint in Jainuary 1975, or double 
the 0.8 cent margin recorded for January ^974. Federal regulations 
limiting this margin to 1.0 cents (1.5 cents in exceptional circumstances) 
were in effect in January 1974 but had been rescinded by January 1975. 

Whole white milk constituted 68 percent of all milk served in SMP schools 
on the day of the survey. Whole flavored milk constituted 21 percent, 
lowfat or nonfat flavored milk constituted 9 'percent, lowfat (unflavored) 
milk constituted' under 3 percent, and skim milk and buttermilk both 
constituted well under 1 percent of all milk served. Whole white milk 
was t}ie only type of milk offered in 60 percent of all SMP schools. 
In the 38 percent of SMP schools which served flavored milk on the day 
of the* survey, flavored milk constituted 70 percent of all milk served. 
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In ^January 1975^ 45 percent pf all SMP schools made milk available once 
per day^ 27 percent made it available twice per day, and 28 percent made 
it availahjle three /or nvore times per day* Nonmeraltxme milk service was 
more prevalent in elementary schools than in secondary schools. A la 
carte milk sales (SMP 4nilk) showed a -direct relationshipM;o tiie "number 
of milk service periods: as the nuitiber of service periods increased, 
so did per capita sales of SMP milk. 

S 

In 65 percent of all SMP schools, milk wc . y bevfeage (other • 
than water) available to students. ^Sixtt... .rcent of SMP schools made 
soft drinks available to students, wh^lxs 26 percent rfiade "other" 
beverages (fruit juice" or other flavored drinks for example) available. 
Soft drinks and other beverages were available far more commonly in 
secondary schools than in elementary schools. Per capita consumption 
of SMP milk was substantially lower in schools offe rxnQ S'v jtt drinks and* 
slightly lower in schools offering "other" beverages tlian lu schools 
in which milk was the- only beverage assailable to students. 

National Scho'Ql Lunch Program Operations ' 

Monthly 'program data show that about 85,000 schools lu t\vj 48 coterminous 
States and the District of C«J.ambia participated in the NSLP m Januctry 
1975. Of the 23 million lunches served daily through tlie prograiti, over 
40 ^percent were served free or at a reduced price of 20 cents or less. 
Survey data -indicate that 10.6 million students in NSLP schools had 
approved applications on file to receive free lunches iri January 197S. 
,^^n an average day 82 percent of these students received^a free T^'pt, A 
ivinch at school. Just over 1.0 million students had approved 
applications on file to receive reduced-priced lunches. On ^^'tia-jt-* day 
68 percent Qf these Students bought a reduced-price -lunch. Aluut 42 per-- 
cent of the 32.6 million students not approved for tree or xeduced-price 
meBls bought a full-price lunch on an average day in January 1975. 

The average price paid by students for a full-price l^yp^ ^ luiich was 
45.7 cents in January 1975. In NSLP elementary schools the average price 
--paid was 43.6 cents and in secondary schools it was 49.1 cents. Student 
participation in the NSLP decreased as the price charged for the Type A 
lunch increased. 

Reduced-price , lunches were offered in schools containing over 64 x^erceat 
o)f total NSLP enrollment in January 1975. Ihis was a substantial increai^o 
iri'^reduc^d-price availability over "^Tanuary 1974/ when only 39 percent of 
total NSLP enrollment had access to reduced-price lunches. The average 
price paid-jlor a reduced-price lunch was 17.2 cents In January 1975. 
(Public Law 9*4-^105, enacted subsequent to this survey, mandated that 
reduced-price lunches be madp available in all NSLP "Schools.) 
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Survey data indicate that while ^pnsite preparation of Type A lunches 
remains the dominant mode, a slow but significant trend toward central 
preparation and satelliting of Type A lunches, is occurring. In 
January 1975/ 22 percent of NSLP schools received the bulk of their food 
from off site preparation sources / up notably from the 17 percent figure 
recorded in the 1972 NSLP Survey. Among students paying the full price 
for Ivinch/ participation in the NSLP wa^ substantially higher in schools 
preparing food onsite than in schools receiving, food prepared offsite. 
Participation in the program by free and reduced-price eligihles/ how- 
ever/ did not vary significantly by type of food delivery system used. 

The number of NSLP schools offering a la carte items in addition to the 
Type A lunch has grown considerably since enactment in 1972 of Public 
Law 92-433/ which eased previous restrictions on food seirvice in 
competition with the NSLP, In January 1975 "complete" (traditional) 
a la carte service was offered in 15 percent of all NSLP schools/ up 
from the 10 percent figure recorded in the 1972 NSLP Survey, "Limited" 
a la carte (only Type ^ lunch items and/or dessert items sold separately) 
was available in an additional 33,5 percent of all NSLP, schools in 
January 1975, Most of the recent growth in a la carte availability has 
been at the secondary level. Student participation in the NSLP was 
significantly lower in schools with a la carte service than in schools 
with no a la carte. Students approved for free/ reduced-price/ and 
full-price meals all showed their highest NSLP 'participati9n rates in 
schools without a la carte seirvice eind their lowest rates in schools 
with "complete" a la carte. 

Stxrvey data show that in January 1975, 77 percent of all NSLP schools 
never offered^ choices on the Type A menu, 68 percent operated on a /"**^ 
closed-campus basis (students Jould not leave the school grounds atV \ 
lunchtime), and 89 percent publicized their Type A menus in advance .\ 
Over 32 percent of all NSLP schools scheduled 25 minutes or less for 
students to each lunch in January 1975, while only 23 percent scheduled 
more than 35 minutes. As time allbv(ed students for lunch increased, 
student participation in the~program decreased (perhaps because more 
time may make it more possib^^ to eat launch outside of the school) . 

Other Milk and Meal Service 

Almost 18,000 schools which did not participate in the SMP made milk 
available to students on cin a la carte basis in January 197S^~ Per capita 
sales of a la carte milk in these schools were 38 percent lower than 
sales in SMP schools the same month. The average charge to students for 
a harlf-pint of milk in these schools was 13.0 cents in January 1975, more 
than double the average charge of 6.1 cents found in SMP schools. 




Approximately 6,400 schools which did not, participate in the NSLP in 
January 1975 did offer food service at lunchtime* Over 6,000 schools 
which did not participate in the SBP made food available to students 
at breakfast. 

Respondent Comments 

Comments on the child nutrition programs by school principals and food 
service personnel in response to open-ended questions covered the gamut 
,of concerns surrounding the programs at the local leWl. Changes in 
commodities supplied by USDA to schools, institution of a universal 
free lunch progreim/ increased flexibility in tlie'Xype A pattern, 
elimination of the free milk provision of the SMP, and quantity of 
paperwork were the major areas of concern. Several respondents 
complained that the frequency of Federal legislative and regulatory 
changes to the programs imposed severe hardships on local operations • 
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I. Background 



The Special Milk Program (SMP) was established in 1954 to support dairy 
prices by providing for increased fluid milk consumption by children in 
nonprofit schools of high school grade and under. . The program was 
extended 2 years later to include children in nonprofit child care 
institutions* In 1958 Congress recognized specifically the need for 
improved nutrition among children and directed that the amounts expended 
under the program should not be considered as amounts expended for price- 
support prograr^s. The Child Nutrition Act of 1966 continued this 
program emphasi^ 

The program has historically operated by providing a Federal reimburse- 
ment for each half-pint of milk served to students in participating 
schools and institutions* The only milk se-rved to students which does 
not qualify for this reimbursement is that which is served as part of 
the meal requirement of USDA's National School Lunch Program (NSLP) and 
School Breakfast Program (SBP) meals. 

Prior to fiscal 1975, milk served under the SMP was reimbursed at rates 
of 2, 3/ or 4 cents per half-pint, the actual rate for an individual 
school depending on whether it participated in the NSLP and whether it 
served milk as a separately price item. 1/ Piablic Law 93-347/ enacted 
July 1974/ raised and standardized the .reimbursement rate for milk at 
5 cents per half -pint for fiscal 1975 and provided for an annual 
adjustment in this 'rate based on changes in the Consumer Price Index 
series for food away from home. 

Participation in the SMP grew from 41/084 schools in 1955 to 92/016 
schools and 6/739 child care institutions in fiscal 1973. Concomitant 
with this growth in SMP size was a growth in SMP favor in the Congress 
and with the general public. At the beginning of fiscal 1974/ in an 
attempt to eliminate duplication of child nutrition program benefits/ 
USDA restricted the milk program to schools without food service. This 
restriction was rescinded by the Congress in Public Law 93-135/ enacted 
October 1973. The number of outlets participating in the program/ how- 
ever/ did not return to its foirmer level and fiscal 1974 closed with 
84/959 schools and 5/800 institutions participating in the program. 



1/ Schools operating as nonpricing outlets (that is/ serving 
milk at no separate charge to students but coveiring this 
expense through tuition/ etc.) received 2 cents for each 
half -pint O!: milk served through the SMP. Schools making 
a separate charge for milk (pricing outlets) and participat- 
ing in the I^SLP received 4 cents for each half-pint of 
milk. Schc^ls operating as pricing outlets and not 
participating in the NSLP received 3 cents for each half- 
pint of SMF milk. 
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In fiscal 1975, over 2.1 billion half-pints were served through the pro- 
pram V/ith about 0.1 billion of these served in child care institutions." 
In schools, over 11. 4 million half-pints were served, on an average day, 
reaching cibout 9.2 million children. 2/ 



Milk served 
in schools 


Volxime of milk 
(mxl. or lbs.) 


Percentage of 
all milk 
served in 
schools 


Percentage of 
total fluid 
milk consumption 
in united States 


Special Milk Program 


1,019 


30.4 


1.8 


National School Liinch 
Program 


2,032 


60.7 


3.6 


School Breakfast 
Program 


1.48 


4.4 


0.3 


Milk not served under 
any USDA Child 
Nutrition Prog^cim 


150 


4.5 


0.3 


Total— ' ^ 


3,349 


100.0 


,6.0 



No major evaluation of the SMP has ever been made. Previous studies, 
which went into the program in limited detail, reported findings which 
suggest that in some cases SMP milk may duplicate nutritional benefits 
of NSLP meals ^and in other cases may serve to limit student participation 
in the NSLPJ 



In November 1973 Congress passed Public Law 93-150 which provides free 
milk for children eligible for free meals in all SMP schools and 
institutions. Prior to this time free milk had been available to 
eligible children under the Special Assistance component of the SMP. 
This Special Assistance component, however, .operated on a very small 
scale: in the peak month of fiscal 1973, only 119,000 children were 
Served free milk through the program. 



2/ Some students take more than one half-pint of SMP milk. 
"Suirvey day indicate that for every 100 half-pints served 
through the program on a given day, about 81 different 
students are reached. 
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The possibility that the widespread availability of free SMP milk under 
the new legislation would intensify the supected negative effects of tlie 
milk program on* student participation in the NSLP was of concern to the 
Department as the first year of free milk implementation/ fiscal 1975, 
approached. Also .of concern were pieliminary data which indicated 
several thousand schools had dropped the milk program because of 
administrative burdens associated with free milk siervice. In addition, 
there were indications that xaart^r of the schools that were continuing the 
SMP had plans to curtail the times and reduce the accessibility of the 
place of milk service. 

It was in large part because of these concerns that the Food and 
Nutiy.tion Service established as one of its major objectives for 
f iscXl^ 1975 a comprehensive evaluation of the SMP. # 

\ 



\ 
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II. Objectives 



This study was undertaken with the following five major objectives: 

1. Assess the impact of the free milk provision of Public 
Law 93-150 on the SMP. 

2. Assess the impact of the SMP^ in general/ and the free 
milk provision, in particular, on the NSLP. 

.3. Assess student milk and food consumption by determining: 

(a) the sources and amounts of milk and food children 
consume and factors affecting this consumption. 

(b) which children utilize the SMP, and 

(c) when children prefer to have milk made available 
and whether schools are meeting these preferences. 

4. Determine the extent of milk waste in schools with USDA 
programs and identify factors associated with this waste. 

5. Assess the impact of the SMP on the demand for milk in 
schools. A report of this assessment will be issued by 
the Economic Research Service, USDA, in the near future. 

In addition to meeting these five specific objectives, the study was 
undertaken to bring to date information obtained in previous surveys 
on school food and school milk service operations and to assess changes 
in these operations. Prior to this study the most recent conprehensive 
study of school foodservice was the "1972 National School Lunch Program 
Survey," conducted by the Food and Nutrition Service and the 
Statistical Reporting Service, USDA. The most recent comprehensive, 
study of milk service was Marketing Research Report, No. 716, "Milk 
and Milk Products in the Nation's Schools," prepared by the Economic 
Research Service, USDA, in 1965. Other related literature is cited in 
the Bibliography. 
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Ill, Methodology 

\ 

A* Description 

The. sampling frame for this survey was the magnetic tape listing compiled 
by the Office of Education, DHEW, of the universe of the Nation's public 
and private schools. Date on the public school universe were current to 
school year 1972-1973 and on the private school universe to school year 
1969-1970, 

Sample schools were selected in two stages. Approximately 4,000 schools 
were chosen for the first stage by simple random selection from the 
universe • These 4,000 schools were screened at the State Agencies in 
January 1975 to determine which programs had been in operation in each 
of these schools during January, of 1973, 1974, and 1975, Based on this 
screening information, the 4,000 schools were then stratified by program 
history and by program combination. The following five strata were 
constructed to yield statistically reliable data relating to the main 
survey objectives (the numbers in parentheses indicate the number of 
schools in the final sample with the specified characteristics; stratum 
1 overlaps with strata 4 and 5) : 

1, schools which participated in the SMP in January 1974 
but had dropped the program by January 1975 (96) 

2, schools which participated in both the SMP and NSLP in 
January 1975 (320) ^ 

3^ schools which participated in the SMP but not in the 
NSLP in January 1975 (105) 

4, schools which participated in the NSLP but not in the 
SMP in January 1975, and (204) 

5, schools which did not participate in a USDA program in 
January 1975 • (137) ' 

Based on this stratification, the second stage consisted of selecting a 
subsample of 768 schools in the 48 coterminous States and the District 
of Columbia foi^ enumeration, A school questionnaire was administered to 
the school administrator and food service supervisor (where applicable) 
of each selected school. 

Within the primary sampling unit/ the school, two separate subpopula- 
tions were sampled using the ultimate cluster technique (the ultimate 
cluster being the. school). The first subpopulation sampled was 
students. Using t.andom number tables and class listings, enximerators 
selected two classes in each school. In classes randomly selected at 
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the fourth grade level and below, enumerators administered a Student 
Questionnaire on a one-to-one basis to five students, selected by use of 
random number tables and class rosters. A total of approximately 
20,000 Student Questionnaires were collected. 

The second subpopulation sampled was that of milk containers dispensed 
during lunchtime. This subpopulation was sampled only in schools 
participating in a USDA program. IrV schools ^with a lunch period of 60 
minutes or less, two samples of 20 milk containers each (total sample = 
40 containers) were collected. In schools with a lunch period of over 
60 minutes duration, 4 samples of 20 containers each (total sample = 80 
containers) were collected. Start times for collection of containers 
were determined by use of random number tables. Samples were taken by 
collecting 20 milk cartons in consecutive sequence as they were brought 
to the waste disposal area* Following collection, milk containers were 
separated and counted according to: 

1. completely empty containers 

2. partially empty containers 

3. unopened containers. \, 

The contents of the partially empty and unopened containers* were then 
measured volxametrically and the measurements recorded on a Milk Waste 
Tally Sheet. 

Sample schools were contacted initially by a presurvey letter, outlining 
data to be collected. Enumerators from USDA's Statistical Reporting 
Seirvice made school visits beginning in mid-March 1975. Data collection 
was completed in 1 month. 

The sample was designed to provide reliable national estimate^ (excluding 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the outlying Territories) . 

The survey was conducted prior to realignment: of States into seven FNS 
Regions. Because the survey methodology called, for estimates with 
national validity only, Regional data have been tabulated and analyzed 
but are not presented in tabular format- ^n-thxs report. Where reference 
is made to Regions in the narrative of this repo?:rt, the five FNS 
Region^ existing prior to realignment are at reference. 

Individual data items and totals have been rounded indepemden-tly in 
this report. Percentages are based on unrounded numbers 

Copies of the School Questionnaire, the Stadentr- Questionnaire/ and 
the Milk Waste Tally Sheet may be found in the appendix. Due to its 
bulk (60 pages) a copy of the Interviewer's Manual is not included in 
this report. 
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Due to limitations of space, only a fraction of the output tables pro- 
duced for this study are presented in this report* With few exceptions 
tabulations of data by elementary and secondary breakdowns are not 
included, although attention is paid in the narrative to differences 
between elementary and secondary data. Persons desiring to see available 
tabulations not presented in this report should contact the Child 
Nutrition Divisioj>/ Food and Nutrition Service, U, S, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D, C, 20250, 

B. Discussion 

Survey Restrictions 



Although the SMP operates in child care institutions and summer camps as 
well cis in schools, Ihe only SMP putlets surveyed in this evaluation were 
schools. This was done to minimize survey problems, such as coit^iling 
a universe listing of child care institutions and summer camps, and in 
recognition of the fact that over 95 percent of the milk served through 
the SMP is served in schools. To ^lower costs, schools in Alaska and 
Hawaii were excluded from the sampling frame. Schools in these States 
account for only one-tenth of one percent of SMP activity (total half- 
pints) and seven-tenths of one percent of NSLP activity (total lunches) , 
All findings in this report relate only to the 48 coterminous States 
and the District of Columbia, 

The original design fo? this evaluation called for determining the 
impact of the SMP on the SBP, ^is would have necessitated enumeration 
of a large number of SBP schools and, consequently, a substantially 
larger sample size than the one actually employed. To minimize 
respondent burden and survey expense, and in consideration of the^ like- 
lihood that any impact of the SMP on a feeding program would be greater 
on the NSLP than on the SBP, the objective of determining the impact of 
the SMP on the SBP was eliminated, A relatively small number of SBP 
schools fell into the sample, however, and a short section of this 
report concerns operations of the SBP, 

To restrict the methodological problems to manageable proportions and 
for reasons of expense, several areas of potential interest in examining 
the SMP were not studied. Chief among these is the role milk plays in 
the total dietary intake of students: e,g,, whether students drinking 
smaller than average amounts of milk receive adequate amounts of milk- 
related nutrients through consumption of greater than average amounts 
of other foods. Given the current state of the art of measuring 
nutrition, such a study is probably not possible at present; without 
this nutritional information, however, one cannot determine whether the 
increased levels of milk consumption effected by the SMP and the other 
child nutrition programs do, in fact, lead to improved nutrition. 
Moreover, without this information, a complete cost-benefit analysis 
of these programs canrtot be made. 
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Also of interest but not examined was the relationship of milk consump- 
tion to food waste. For instance^ while flavored milk was discovered to 
be associated with decreased milk waste and increased milk consumption^ 
no determination was made of the level of food waste associated with 
flavored milk service. Some anecdotal information suggests that service 
of flavored milk may lead to increased food waste. 



Elementar^^^Secondary Classification 

Schools with prekindergarten through sixth grades were classified as 
elementary and those with seventh through twelfth grades as secondary. 
Schools with grades on both sides of the sixth-seventh grade breakpoint 
were classified as elementary or secondary according to the level at 
which the majority of students were enrolled. This method of classifying 
elementary and secondary yielded data which show 70.9 percent of all 
schools with 55.7 percent of total enrollment were at the elementary 
level in January 1975. Data from -die Office of Education, DHEW, show 
52.9 percent of enrollment in school year 1974-1975 was at the sixth 
grade level or below. 

Data from the Student Questionnaire were aggregated into elementary and 
secondary categories according to the actual grade of the student 
respondent, using a sixth-seventh grade brecikpoint. 

Milk_ Consumption Questions on the Student ^questionnaire 

On the Student Questionnaire students were asked to report the number of 
"cartons or glasses" of milk they drank (a) at school and (b) away from 
school. No standard measure of the volume of a carton or glass. was 
provided. The objective was not to measure in absolute terms milk 
consumption by children but rather to measure relative differences in 
student milk consumption. Thus, the discussion in this report focuses 
on percentage differences rather than absolute differences in student 
milk consumption. It is worth noting, however, that if the "carton or 
glass"' referred to in the survey question is assumed to be of a standard 
8 ounce size, then the average daily milk consvimption figure recorded 
in this suirvey for students in SMP schools (3.07 cartons or glasses = 
24.6 ounces) is very close to the 26.1 ounce daily consumption figure 
recorded for students in SMP schools in a 1960 USDA study [4], 3/ which 
used a considerably more detailed recall method to measure student milK 
consumption. 



3/ Numbers in brackets refer to items in references at the end 
of this report. 
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No attempt was made in analyzing the survey data to reconcile at-school 
milk consumption by students as recorded on- the Administrative 
Questionnaire with at-school consumption reported on the Student 
Questionnaire. Because no definition of the size of a '^carton or glass" 
of milk was provided on ^e Student Questionnaire, such a reconciliation 
was not possible. Moreover, at-school consumption of milk as reported , 
on the Student Questionnaire included milk brought from home to school, 
and no data on the volume of this milk was collected* While bias could 
have been introduced into the Student Questionnaire results by students* 
differing perceptions of the size of a "carton or glass" of milk and by 
the tendency of students to overreport milk consumption, analysis of the 
Student Questionnaire data assumed that the large number of students 
sampled would tend to minimize any such bias and that any such bias would 
not be specific to the variables of interest. 

Because a positive value is placed on children's milk drinking in our 
society, children have a tendency to overstate their actual milk 
consumption. To circumvent this as much as possible, two questions 
relating to milk consumption were asked on the Student Questionnaire. 
The first asked for the student's milk consumption "most of the time." 
The second asked for the student's consumption "yesterday." It was 
hoped that the first question on daily consumption "most of the time" 
would absorb much of the tendency to overstate consumption eind the 
response to "yesterday's" consumption would be a better reflection of 
the true level of consumption. 

Svurvey data show that for all schools milk consumption at school 
measured 11 percent greater on the "mos.t of the time" question than on 
the "yesterday" question. Milk consumption away from school measured 
18' percent greater and total daily consumption 16 percent greater on the 
"most of the time" question than on the "yesterday" question. Interest- 
ingly, a direct relationship was seen between overreporting "most ot 
the time" consumption and grade level of students: that is, as grade 
level increased so did the discrepancy between "most of the time" 
constunption and "yesterday" consumption. 

In tabulating the suirvey data for this report, consumption cf milk was 
teUcen from* the responses to the "yesterday" question only. 




Sampling Frame Problems 



The DHEW magnetic tape listings of the U.S. piablic and private school 
universe, the frame for this survey, presented several problems. For 
one, the tape listings were 2 years old for public schools and 5 years 
old for private schools. This excluded from the sample any schools 
which had opened during the intervening years. Moreover, due to school 
consolidations, school name changes, and school address changes during 
the intervening years, difficulty was encountered in many cases in 
locating the sample school selected from the DHEW tapes. 

Another problem presented by the DHEW listings involved the Office of 
Education (OE) method of classifying a school. The OE method considers 
as two schools a building which, say, hoxises 100 students grades 1-12 
and in which one person is responsible for administration of grades 
1-6 and another administrator is responsible for grades 7-12. Thus, 
this hypothetical building would be recorded on the OE listing as two 
schools, one elementary and one secondary. Other than enrollment data 
for these "two" schools, however, no other survey data, such as meal 
counts, were available by grades 1-6 and grades 7-12 breakouts. In 
instances where one of these "two" schools fell into the survey sample, 
information was collected for both the elementary and secondary units 
and the expansion factor for the school was halved. 4/ 

Record Problems 

A total or partial lack of food service records was encountered in a 
sizable number of schools. 'Data elements on the administrative 
questionnaire for which ^records were most frequently lacking were (a) 
the niamber of students with approved applications on file for free and 
reduced-price meals in January 1974 and January 1975 and (b) meal and 
milk counts for January 1974. VThere records could not be located 
estimates were made using day-of-survey or January 1975 data. This 
procedure may have led to a misstatement, probably an*understatement 
of changes which 9cqurred between January 1974 and January 1975. 

In addition to these data problems, an exti;emely low level of awareness 
of the SMP by school-level personnel was encountered. This first 
became evident in a quality-assurance review of completed question- 
naires early in the. data collection period. Five questionnaires from 
schools which screening showed to have dropped the milk program between 
January 1974 and January 1975 were among those rjej^iewed. 



4/ A current U.S. school universe listing, compiled by a private 
contractor, was obtained by FNS after this survey. This new 
listing is frequently updated and does not employ the OE 
method of counting twic6 single-building schools with separate 
administrators for differing grade levels. This new lisMng 
will serve as the sampling frame for future FNS studies in 
schools. 
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Of thos*^ five sch._'oIs, ton,- i ^-.n^K i . ^ .avj-i.^ ,c,a" ^ ft r • ualV 

program. Other daL.i ou th^^...L ^usistj (e. , a £ rase m the 

charge zo students for milk) indx^^it^-i ^.,d \ •iiowup confirmed 

that these schools had^ in fact, nait.j lu U* in January 1974, 

Despite iirofuedxdte ir.easux-^o . u*.ru ■ ..ds information was 

being correctl/ report.rsi, .r. .^ticc o^n, loss than 50 percent of 
the schools which had drcpp^^d U,^ ctuCr, i^-.jrajia between January 1974 and 
January 1975 reijorted at Uw^ -miiraer at.n vis>xt that they had participated 
in the program in Januat-y 197<:. it .-.a^ only through extensive followup, 
generally at - aistrjc:. f. at Uie^e schools* participation in 

the program m January 1974 could be established, 
-^^^ 

A similar prJEleia occui.ced in schools which the screening showed to be 
milk program >^ ricipants for tiie pa^t 3 years. . Many of these schools 
reported tha.t uiey had initiated the program in the survey year. In 
these schools it was evident that the school-level personnel identified 
the SMP with free milk service. 

The unexpectedly i^,v' profile of the Sl\9 among school-level personnel 
caused a consider dr>le burden on. the Statistical Reporting Service's * 
field editors and su..erv/isors a.id, to a le;^ser degree, on the Food -and 
Nutrition Service's Rt^qxoaal Office personnel. Their excellent response 
to the problem was critical in ensuring .quality of the survey results. 

In followup on tiiO:ie s-huulj \,\Ui di^^L*z^i-'dii*^Xi:^s betv/t^en program status 
as reported in the State Agericr ^ecujids during the January screening 
and as reported at the sciiooi ir* the survey visit/ it became apparent 
that knowledge of a particular col^s participation in the SMP prior 
to fiscal 1975 had 'frequently A [ ^^^^ed down to the school but stopped . 
at the district-level. While a . o^" schools in which localities 
provided a subsidy for milk were Lja, a somewhat larger number 
erroneously reported that thie o:it ^ .sement was not a Federal but 

entirely a local subsidy. The jntnn^. « -li v^f free milk service under 
the -SMP and' the concomitant certifi . il iU£.orting paperwork, how- 
ever, appear to have raised contud^tajL . . profile of the 3MP at 
the local school level. 
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jy^ Impact of the Free Milk Provision on the Special Milk Program 



Changes, in Program Status 

Survey data indicate over 4,300 crhools with a total enrollment of over 
2.3 million students discontinued participation in the SMP between 
January 1974 and January 1975. Almost 80 percent of these schools were 
at the elementary level. Over 85 percent of the schools discontinuing 
the SMP participated in the NSLP. Just under 10 percent of schools 
dropping the program v;ere schools without food service. Schools 
dropping the program were clustered in a handful of States, the 
Southeast Region having the highest number of dropouts w^th the Midwest 
and Western Regions having the least number of dropouts .\ 

Open-ended questions were asked school administrators and cafeteria 
managers to obtain reasons for dropping the milk program. Due to the 
previously discussed problem (Section III) of school officials being 
unaware of their schools* previous participation in the program, reasons . 
for dropping the program were furnished in only about two-thirds of the 
sample schools which ^id discontinue participation in the SMP between 
^January 1974 and January 1975. 

' In schools in which reasons were furnished, in over 90 percent concerns 
over or anticipated problems vfith the free milk provision were cited as 
responsible for the decision to drop the program. Administrators in the 
few schools which did not cite the' free milk provision indicated that 
cdncerns such as erratic ot sharply increasing milk prices from suppliers, 
long delays in receiving reimbursemerlt checks, and lack of student 
demand for milk were behind their discontinuing the program. 

In :hose schools in which problems associated with the free milk provision 
were cited as responsible for the decision to drop the program, the 
expressions used most often to. describe these problems were "too much 
red tape" and "too much time spent for what we would get back." In 
these schools, administrators and cafeteria managers indicated that 
"excessive regulations," cin "unrealistic amount of paperwork," and the 
"accountability problem" of separating the number of half-pints of milk 
served by "free" and "paid" caused them to leave the program. 

A number of respondents stated that th^ cost to the school of administer- 
ing the free milk provision was* too high to allow for continuation of the 
program. Costs cited as associated with free milk service included those 
for printing milk tickets, keeping a count of milk served by type of 
recipient, and — in schools wLthout the^NSLP or SBP — printing, mailing, 
^ and processing free milk applications. Several officials reported they 
would have had to add personnel tt? their staff in order to implement 
free SMP milk service. 
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The second most frequently cited reason for discontinuing the milk program 
was that of problems in protecting the, identity of free milk recipients. 
About one-third of the respondents cited this problem, stating they could 
find no effective way to serve free milk without overtly identifying 
recipients. Due to the costs involved, many administrators ruled out the 
use of separate milk ticket systems. Several of these administrators 
stated that the logistics o-f free milk service were simply impossible 
if reasonable administrative costs were to be maintained and overt 
identification of free milk recipients avoided. 

Various other reasons for dropping' the program, associated with free 
milk service, were cited by small numbers of respondents. Chief among 
these were: * 

/ 

service of a second (free) half-pint of milk is 
nutritionally unsound — it would cause children to 
pass up lunch nutrients not supplied by milk 

potential resentment of free milk recipients by 
paying children 

r 

insufficient lead time given to implement free milk 
service 

In those schools which dropped the milk program between January 1974 and 
January 1975, the average cost to the school from suppliers for a half- 
pint of milk (all types, weighted) increased from 9.2 cents to 9.4 cents, 
a 2 percent increase. The average charge to students for a half-pint 
of milk (all types, weighted) in these schools increased over the same 
period from 7.5 cents to 10.7 cents, a 41 percent increase. Per capita 
sales of a la carte milk (i.e., milk not served as part of the Type A 
lujttch or SBP bifeakfast) decreased by 35 percent. 

Of the 4,300 schools which dropped the SMP between January 1974 and 
January 1975, about 640 expected at the time of the survey to renew 
participation in tfie program by April 1977. 

Implementation of the Free Mil?t Provision and Changes in Program 
Operations 

Contrary to early reports that schools were planning to reduce milk 
availability in response to the free milk provision, survey data show 
that availability of milk remained very^stable between January 1974 
and January 1975 in SMP schools. These early reports suggested that 
milk availability would be reduced by a curtailment in the times' of 
milk service and a reduction in the accessibility of the place of milk 
service. In fact, a very slight change in the times of milk service is 
discernible in the slirvey data, this change being in the direction of 
increased milk availability. No change in the place of milk service 
between the ^v;o time periods is indicated by the survey data. 
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Figure 1 

Comparison of Free Meals v$. Free Milk 
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Table 1 Number and Enrollment of Schools That Dropped the SMP 



Ninber of Schools 
EhroJlment (Millions) 
Mean Enrollment - 
Number of Schools Continuing 
to Make A La Carte Milk 
Available in January 1975 



Schools Dropping The SMP Between 
January 1974 And January 1975 


.Total : 


'With : 
NSLP 


With No : 
Food Service : 


Elementary : 


Secondary 


4,347 
2.31 
531 


3,732 
2.08 
557 


423 
0.15 
346 


3,438 
1.49 
434 


909 
0.82 
897 


4,080 


3,545 


343 


3,208 


872 



Note: in this and subsequent tables, due to rounding individual items may not add to totals. 
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Table 2 Distribution Of SMP Schools By Percentage 
Of SMP Milk Served Free In January 1975 



Percentage of SMP Milk Served Free 





No Free J 


0.1%- 


: 25.1%- ! 


50.1%- 


75.1%- : 


All Milk 




Milk : 


25.0% 
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75.0% 


99.9% : 


Free 


Number of Schools 


25,347 


33,268 


8,373 


6,147 


3,907 


2,762 
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V. 



Impact of the Special Milk Program on the National 
S^chool Lunch Progrctm 



Those interested in extending ther nutritional benefits of the lunch and 
/ breakfast programs have in\ the past expressed concern that the avail- 
ability of milk under the ^SMP might dissuade some school officials from 
initiating the NSLP or the SBP in SMP-only schools. School administrators' 
responses to the survey questionnaire indicate that SMP availability 
rarely serves as a deterrent to a school's inaugurating either of these 
two feeding programs. In only one sample school was participation in 
the SMP citated as a reason for not initiating the SBP. On the other 
hand, two sample schools cited inauguration of the SBP as a reason for 
having discontinued the SMP. 

A more frequently expressed conem has been that in schools with both 
the :ftilk and lunch programs the availability of SMP milk might serve as 
a deterrent to student participation in the NSLP. The argximent here has 
been that for children accustomed to bringing bag lunches *to school or 
buying a la carte lunches, ^the availability of low-cost milk under the 
SMP has the effect of increasing the ^appeal of these bag or a la carte 
meals and diminishing the chance that these children will eat a Type A 
lunch. While the survey data presented below are not entirely conclusive 
on this point, they strongly suggest that the SMP exerts no significant 
competitive effect on student participation in the NSLP. 5/ 

Student participation in the NSLP measured 56 percent of average daily 
attendance in January 1974 in schools" participating in both the NSLP 
and the SMP, In schools participating only. in the NSLP in January 1974 
lunch participation measured 60 percent^ A dif f erence-Of-the-means 
test showed no statistically significant difference here. Moreover, 
in NSLP schools without the SMP but with other milk service in January 
1974 the lunch participation rate \^^aa 55 percent — 1 percent lower than 
that in NSLP-with-SMP schools. This suggests that while the availability 
of a la carte milk may contribute to lower participation in the NSLP, 
the SMP, per se, has no greater effect in this regard than does service 
of unsubsidized, higher-priced milk. 6/ 



5/ This tends to Qonfimy the findings of three previous studies, 
[6], [9], and [lO], which examined the impact of the avail- 
ability of low-cost milk pn student participation in the NSLP 
and found either no impact or no statistically significant one. 

6/ The'lronch participation rates for January 1975 in NSLP-with-SMP 
versus NSLP-with-othef-milk-servxce schools do suggest that the 
SMP has a depressing effect on student participation in the NSLP. 
However, these latter rates are biased as an indicator of SMP 
in5>act on the NSLP by the fact that 35 percent of these NSLP-with- 
other-milk-service schools in January 1975 were NSLP schools which 
had. dropped the SMP witiiin the previous year and which, as a group, 
had an average NSLP participation rate in both years some 20 
percent higher than did NSLP schools which maintained the SMP in 
both 1974 and 1975. 
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Data from NSLP schools which dropped the SMP between January 1974 and 
January 1975 ^further suggest that the SMP does not lower student par- 
ticipation in the NSLP. In these schools the student participation 
rate in the lunch program increased after the SMP was discontinued by 
1.5 percent (from 74,1 percent in January 1974 to 75.6 percent in 
January 1975), a difference lacking in, statistical significance at 
accepted confidence levels • Participation in the lunch jprogrzra in NSLP 
schools with other-than--SMP milk service both years increased by about 
the same percent (1.4) over this period of time; and in NSLP schools 
which maintained the SMP in both Januaify 1974 and January 1975 par- 
ticipation increased by some 0*8 percent. Before drawing any final 
conclusions from these data, however, it should be noted that the 
already high NSLP participation rate (74,1 percent) in schools which 
dropped the SMP did not provide an ideal base from which to measure a 
participation change due to SMP discontinuance* 

Anotlier focxas of this inquiry was on assessing the possible effects of 
newly mandated free SMP milk on student participation by free eligibles 
in the NSLP. There had been concern that students eligible for free 
lunches in schools with both the SMP and the NSLP might participate less 
frequently in the NSLP after free milk became available to them through 
the SMP. Survey data show that there was no decrease in participation 
by free eligibles in the NSLP in January 1975 (when free SMP milk was 
available) compared to January 1974 (when there was no free SMP milk) . 
In fact, in schools with both the SMP and the NSLP in January 1974 and 
January 1975 participation in the lunch program by free eligibles (as 
expressed by: average daily lunches served free/number of students 
approved for free lunches) actually increased, from 80 percent in 
January 1974 ' to 82 percent in January 1975. Poor recordkeeping on the 
number of free eligibles in 1974, however, clouds the reliability of 
this finding (see Section III) . 

One further area of inquiry as to possible effects of the SMP on the 
NSLP was that of milk waste. Detailed findings on this are presented 
in Section VII of this report. ^ To briefly summarize these findings 
here: no additional lunch time milk waste was found in NSLP schools 
which participated in the SMP over that found in NSLP schools without 
the SMP. Milk waste measured 11.9 percent in both types of schools. 
This suggests that the presence of the SMP does not increase milk waste 
over and above that associated with the NSLP. The possibility that the 
additional milk consumption effected by the SMP increases food waste in 
NSLP schools was not examined in this study. 
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Table 3 Student Participation in the NSLP, January 1974 
and Janua^;1975, As A Function of A La Carte Milk 
Service Availability 



NSLP Schools 
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53.9% 
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74.1% 


55.5% 


55.3% 
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VI. student Milk and Fop_d Consumption 



A. Student Milk Consumption 

Tables 4 through 11 present the survey data on student consumption of 
milk. Student milk consumption was ^xamined for its relationship to 
program availability, grade of student, sex of student, soft drink 
availability, flavored milk availability, eligibility of student for 
free SMP milk, and type of lunch eaten. The following summarizes the 
findings. 

Program Availability 

A very significant difference in student milk consumption was apparent 
between students in schools participating in the SMP and students in 
schools not participating in the milk program. Mean away-from-school 
consumption was almost identical in both types of schools (2.06 certons 
or glasses in SMP schools versus 2.08 in non-SMP schools), but students 
in schools with the milk program consumed almost 42 percent more milk 
at school than students in schools without^ the program (1.02 versus 0.72 
cartons or glasses). This relationship was seen at all grade levels, by 
male and female breaks, and by Regional breaks. On a 24-ho\ir basis 
(at school and away-frdm-school consumption combined) students in 
schools with the SMP consumed almost 10 percent more milk than. did 
students in schools without the program (3.07 versus 2.81 cartons or 
glasses) . 

The higher level of student milk consumption in SMP schools may owe more 
to the NSLP than to the SMP (bearing in mind that almost 90 percent of 
the schools which participated in the SMP also participated in the 
NSLP) . In schools which participated in *the NSLP but not in the SMP, 
student milk consumption at school was almost 30 percent higher than 
student consumption in schools which participated in the SMP but not' in 
the NSLP (0.93 versus 0,72 cartons or glasses). However, away-from- 
school consumption in these SMP-without-NSLP schools was almost 37 
percent higher than that found in NSLP-only schools (2.56 versus 1.87 
cartons or glasses) . 

The relatively greater contributory role of the NSLP in increasing at- 
school milk consumption may also be seen in the fact that while at-school 
consumption was approximately the same in schools with the NSLP as in 
schools with the SMP (1.03 versus 1.02 cartons or glasses), in schools 
without the NSLP at-school consumption was over 20 percent lower than 
at-school consumption in schools without the SMP (0.57 versus 0.72 
cartons or glasses) . The fact that students in schools without either 
program had the lowest rate of at-school milk consumption (0.47 cartons 
or glasses) measvored in this study is further evidence that both prograons 
increased levels of milk consumption at school. 
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Grade of Student 



Over all schools, student milk consumption at school was seen to peak in 
the prekindergarten-3 grade break, then decline steadily through the 
9-12 grade break* Consumption of milk away from school peaked in the 
4-6 grade break, then declined through the higher grades • Total daily 
consumption (at-school and away-from-school combined) by grade took 
the form of a bell curve, rising through the early grades, peaking and 
plateauing in the middle grades, then declining from the ninth through 
twelfth grades* Because no standard measure of a carton or glass was 
'•provided, neither this curve nor any of the grade-related figures cited 
, here' should be taken as a fully accurate reflection of students' absolute 
milk consumption. Younger students may well drink milk from smaller 
containers or containers less filled than do older students, or they may 
have a greater tendency to overreport their milk intake than do older 
studente. 

Program availability showed a definite relationship to grade-related 
milk consumption. While student milk consumption at school declined 
steadily from the lowest major grade break (prekindergarten-3) to the 
highest major grade break (9-12) in schools with and schools without the 
SMP the decline was only 9 percent in SMP schools as opposed to the 28 
percent decline seen in schools without the SMP* 

Male-female differences in grade-related milk consijmptioa were pronounced 
and are disciassed in the following paragraph* 

Sex of Student 

Over all schools, at-school consumption of milk by males increased 
slightly from the elementary to the secondary grades, while away-from- 
school consiimption increased more sharply* At-school milk consumption 
by females, on the other hand, declined steadily from a peak of 0.95 
cartons or glasses in the prekindergarten-3 grade break to a low of 
0.54 cartons or glasses in the 9-12 grade break. Away-from-school 
consumption by females peaked in the late elementary grades then 
declined sharply through the secondary grades. For all schools, 
at-school cohsiamption of milk by males averaged 33 percent greater than 
that by females; away-from-school consiamption by males was 23 percent 
greater than that by females; and total daily consiamption of milk by 
males was ^some 26 percent greater than that by females. Program avail- 
ability apj)eared to have almost no effect in altering this relationship 
of male to female consiamption of milk. 
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Soft Drink Availability 

Availability of soft drinks at school was associated with slightly 
decreaised overall milk consumption, but with: substantially decreased 
consumption of SMP milk. Soft drinks did not appear to be affecting 
participation in the school lunch program to any significant degree but 
did affect the purchase of individual cartons of milk separate from the 
school lunch. Soft drink availability was determined only In schools 
with th^SMP. In these' schools , students with access to soft drinks, at 
school consumed 6 percent less milk overall (through both NSLP and SMP) 
at school than did students in SMP schools which did not meike soft 
drinks avedlable (1.03 versus 0.97 cartons or glasses). Away-from- 
school consiaiiption of milk was almost identical for both groups (2.06 
versus 2.05 caxtons, or- glasses) . V^ile the difference in at-school ' 
consumption of milk was slight between students with access to soft 
drinks and those without access / this difference wcis consistent across 
Regions . 

Flavored Milk Availability 

Flavored/ milk availability was associated v/ith slightly increased stu- 
dent milk consumption. Students in schools which offered flavored milk 
consumed about 17 percent more milk at school than did students in schools 
which did not make flavored milk available (1.04 versus 0.89 cartons or 
glasses) f and they consximed 7 percent more milk in a 24-hour period (3.13 
versus 2.93 cartons or glasses) . While the level of milk consumption 
associated with flavored milk availability was only slightly higher than 
the level associated with lack of access to flavored -milk/ this relation- 
ship was seen in all program combinations and across all Regions. 

Eligibility for Free SMP Milk ^ 

Eligibility for free 3MP milk was determined in SMP schools for each stu- 
dent respondent by cross-checking the name on the student questionnaire 
against the school^ s list of approved free milk applicants. This deter- 
mination of free milk eligibility was not tantamount to a determination 
of free SMP milk reception^ since almost 32 percent of SMP schools served 
no free milk through the milk program in January 1975. Many free milk 
eligibles received milk free through the lunch program (and some through 
the breakfast program) but not through the milk program. Many of th^ 
SMP schools which served no free SMP milk did report substantial numbers 
of students with approved applications on file to receive free milk. 
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In schools participating in the SMP, children eligible (and approved) 
for free milk consumed approximately the same amount of milk on a 
24-hovu: basis as children not eligible (3*01 cartons or glasses for 
free-eligibles versus'3,09 for non eligibles) • However, children- 
eligible for free milk received 43 percent more milk at school -and 22 
percei^t less milk away from school than non-eiigibles • Only 12 percent 
of children. eligible for free milk did not drink any milk at school, as 
opposed to a 27 percent figure for non-eligibles. More significantly, 
*41 percent of children eligible for free SMP milk consumed more than one 
carton of milk at school, in contrast to 16 percent of non-eligible 
students who reported drinking more than one carton* 

It is clear that the mi Ik served free through the NSLP and SBP to 
^ children eligible for free SMP milk plays a greater role in increasing 
at- school milk consumption by these free-eligibles than does the milk 
served free through the SMP, Almost 88 percent of children eligible 
. for free milk in SMP schools and in attendance on the day of the. sxirvey 
received a Type A lunch (which included one half-pint of milk) on that 
day. Over all SMP schools, survey data show only 23 percent of all 
half-pints served free were served via the SMP; 68 percent were served 
via the NSLP and 9 percent via the SMP. Therefore, if service of free 
milk through the SMP were discontinued children currently receiving 
free SMP milk bought no SMP jnilk, a 23 percent reduction in at-school 
^consumption by free-eligibles would be expected. In this case, at-school 
consumption reported by these free-eligibles would stand at 1,03 cartons^ 
or glasses — some 10 percent higher than at-school consumption by 
children not eligible for free milk. Moreover, if free SMP milk were 
eliminated, some of the children currently receiving this free milH 
would be expected to purchase low-cost SMP milk, which would further 
raise their average at-school consumption. In addition, scne sub- 
stitution of milk consumed away from school for milk formerly received 
free at school would be likely. 

The impact of the free, milk provision of the SMP on student milk con-?- 
sumption should be most clearly discernible in SMP schools not 
partidipating in the NSLP or SBP, However, free milk eligibles (with 
approved applications on file) constituted only 3 percent of enrollment 
in these schools and, thus, provided a very small sample of respondents 
to the student questionnaire. Nevertheless, student questionnaire 
responses from these SMP-only schools indicate an- at-school milk 
consumption rate for free-eligibles 77 percent higher than the 
corresponding rate for children not eligible for free milk, Away- 
from-school consxmiption by free eligibles measured >^ly 7 percent less 
than consumption by non-eligibles in SMP-only schools. Over a 24-hour 
period free-eligibles in SMP-only schools reported consuming 12 percent 
more milk than non-eligibles. These findings must be tempered, however, 
by reiterating that the number of free-eligibles surveyed in SMP-only 
schools was small. 

One further finding of interest in examining milk consumption by free- 
eligibles is that while 13 percent of children not eligible for free 
SMP milk reported brining milk from home to school at some point during 
the school year, only 3 percent of free milk eligibles reported bringing 
milk to school, 
Q ^3 
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Type of Lurich Eaten 



Students^ eating the Type A lunch consumed more milk by far at school than 
did students eating a;*y other type of lui^ch and slightly more miLk on a 
total daily basis (at-school and away-frpm-school combined) . Students 
bringing bag lunches from home or bu^ng a la carte items at school 
consumed considerably less milk at school but almost ^s much milk oh a 
total daily basis as students taking the Type A lunch. This suggests that 
the milk served with the Type A lunch acts to a significant extent as a . 
substitute or replacement for milk that would otherwise be consumed at 
.home . 

The most significant difference in inilk consumption was seen between 
students eating lunch away from school and those eating lunch at school. 
^-Jhile at-school milk consumption was expected to be and was in fact much 
g;reater for students eating lunch at school, total daily consumption was, 
unexpectedly/ also higher—about 20 percent higher — for students eating 
lunch at school than for students eating lunch away from school. Higher 
total daily milk consumption by students eating lunch at school, compared 
to those eating away from school, was seen in schools with and without 
USDA programs and at elementary, secondary, and Regional breaks. 

B. Students* Lunchtime Food', Consumption 

Tables 12 through 14 present th^ survey findings on s.tudents ' lunchtime 
^jfood consumption. The following siaramarizes these findings. 

In schools with the NSLP, 59 percent 7/ of students in attendance on 
the day of the survey reported eating only the Type A lunch on that day, 
6 percent/ reported eating only a la carte items for lunch, 19 percent 
reported eating only a bag lunch brought from home, 3 percent reported 
eating lunch from more than one of the above sources (e.g., bag lunch 
and a la carte items), 8 percent reported eating lunch away from school, 
and 5 percent reported eating no lunch. 



7/ This 59 percent figure is somewha^r higher than the 57 percent ADL/ 
ADA figure derived from the Administrative Questionnaire but the 
» same as the lunch participation figure from the Administrative 
Questionnaire, when students in organized programs which prevented 
them from eating lunch at school are excluded from the denominator. 
It is likely that many of thes.e students in organized programs were 
not available to respond to the Student Questionnaire. In addition, 
pretests of the questionnaire indicated a slight tendency for 
students to indicate they ate a "complete school lunch" (Type A) 
when, in fact, their lunch was bag or a la carte. 
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Participation in the NSLP showed a marked decrease with increasing grade 
levels: 69 percent of elementary students (grades prekindergarten - 6) 
in NSLP schools reported eating only the Type A lunch; this figure fell 
to 51 percent at the junior high school level (grades 7-9) and 40 percent 
at the senior high school level. Similarly, bag lunches in NSLP schools 
showed a significant decrease with increasing grade levels: 22 percent 
of elementary school students reported eating only a bag lunch ^ compared 
to 18 percent of junior high school students and 13 percent of senior 
high school students. A la carte items, on the other hand, gained 
prevalence with increasing grade levels, ^constituting only 1 percent 
of elementary lunches but 13 percent of secondary lunches in NSLP schools 
The percentage of students eating lunch at home remained steady across 
grades in NSLP schools, measuring 6 percent at both the elementary and 
secondary levels. In one of the most surprising findings, the percentage 
of children in NSLP schools who reported eating no lunch increased 
dramatically from only 1 ^-^cent at the elementary level to 8 percent 
at the junior high school /el to 17 percent at the senior high school 
level • 

Participation in the NSLP as reported on the Student Questionnaires was 
about 10 percent higher in NSLP schools without the SMP than in those 
with the SMP. ^his difference, about the same as recorded on the 
Administrative Questionnaire,* was almost entirely attributable to a 
difference in the percentage of students bringing bag lunches to school 
between these two types of schools: in NSLP-with-SMP schools bag lunches 
accounted for 21 percent of all lunches on the day of the survey, 
compared to 11 percent in NSLP-without-SMP schools. In NSLP-with-SMP 
schools 89 percent of students eligible for free milk and in attendance 
reported eating the Type A lunch on the day of the survey, compared to 
50 percent of children not eligible for free milk who ate the Type A 
lunch in these schools . 

In schools not participating in the NSLP, 5 percent of students in attend- 
ance on the day of the survey reported eating only a complete school 
lunch 8/ that day, 10 percent reported eating Only a la carte items, 52 
percent reported eating only a bag lunch, 5 percent reported eating a 
combination of a la carte items and bag lunch item:^, 23 percent reported 
eating lunch away from school, and 5 percent reported eating no lunch. 
As was seen in NSLP schools, the percentage of students eating bag 
lunches declined as the grade level of the students increased, while the 
percentages of students who reported eating a la carte lunches and those 
eating no lunch increased from the elementary to the secondary level. Un- 



8/ Some non-NSLP schools do offer a complete school lunch, but it is 
""Unlikely that 5 percent of total non-NSLP enrollment ate this type 
of lunch. The tendency, noted in the previous footnote, for 
students to mistakenly report this type of lunch probably accounts 
for much of this 5 percent figure. 
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like NSLP schools, where the number of students eating lunch at home 
remained a steady 6 percent at both the elementary and secondary levels/ 
in non-NSLP schools the number of students eating lunch at home decreased 
sharply from 26 percent at the elementary level to 8 percent at the 
secondary level. 

The percentage of students eating lunch at a restaurant or carry-out 
was 3 percent in non-NSLP schools and 1 percent in^NSLP schools. Stu- 
dents eating at some "other" place outside the school grounds constituted 
* 3 percent of .all students in non-NSLP schools and 1 percent in NSLP 
schools. For many of these students in non-NSLP schools some "other" 
place for lunch was some other school which participated in the NSLP. 

C. Which Students Utilize the SMP 



To determine which students, in terms of type of lunch ea1:en, utilize 
the SMP, an analysis was made of responses to the Student Questionnaire 
questions on type of lunch eaten and amount of milk consumed at school. 
This method of aligning SMP milk with type^of lunch eaten is considerably 
more practicable than is a physical count of SMP half-pints dispensed 
by type of lunch-taker receiving them.-^It is also, however, more prone 
to error due to student overreporting of milk consmption and inability 
to segregate those half-pints received undeiT the SBP or brought from home 
from those received through the SMP. 7-ssiaming, however*, that overreport- 
ing of milk consumption is relatively uniform aciSoss all types of lunch- 
takers and adjusting consumption figures for SBP half-pints, the 
following estimate can be made for the distribution of SMP half -pints by 
type of lunch-taker receiving them; 

30% of SMP milk is consumed by students who eat a Type A lunch 

12% of SI-IP milk is consumed by students who eat a la carte lunches 

43% of SMP milk is consumed by students who eat bag lunches 

9% Ojf SMP milk is consumed by students \Jho eat lunch away from 
s^chool 

6% of SMP milk is consumed by students who report eating no lunch 

A significant difference in this distribution is evident between elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, reflecting primarily the larger percentage 
of elementary students who eat bag lunches and the larger percentage ^ 
of secondary students who eat a la carte lunches or report eating no 
lunch. The distributions of SMP milk by type of lunch-taker receiving 
this milk for elementary and secondary schools are as follows: 
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Blementary S econdary 

31% 27% • • ♦ • of SMP milk is consmed by students who 

eat Type A lunches 

3% 22% ♦ ♦ ♦ . of SMP milk is consumed by students who 

eat a la carte lunches 

56% 30% • • . • of SMP milk is consumed by students who 

eat bag lunches / 

9% 9% .... of SMP milk is consumed by students who 

eat lunch away firom school 

1% • • • . of SMP milk is consumed by students who 

report eatincf no lunch 

These figures do not differentiate between SMP milk served at lunchtime 
and that served between meals* Thus, a significant portion of 'the 30 
percent of SMP milk consumed by students who eat the Type A lunch is 
probably served at nonmealtimes . Also, since no adjustment was made to 
account for milk brought Jrom home and consumed at school, these 
distributions may overstate the proportion of SllP milk consumed by 
students who eat bag lunches (who would most likely account for the major 
portion of children bringing milk to school) . However, since only 11 
percent of students in SMP schools reported ever bringing milk from home 
to school, any such^overstatement should be slight. 
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D* Scudent Preferences on Times of Milk Service 

\ 

Lunchtime was by far the time of day most frequently cited by students 
as desirable for milk service at school. Seventy-four percent of all 
students e^^ressed a desire for lunchtime milk service. "First thing 
in the morning" was the time ot day next most frequehtly cited as 
desirable for milk service: 27 percent of all students expressed a 
desire i^or milk service at this time. Midmorning, midaf ternoon, and end 
of school were all about equally popular for milk service, each being 
cited by roughly 20 percent of students. Sixteen percent of students 
over all schools responded "d^n't care" when asked for their preference 
on times of milk service. 

The most signii. cant difference between schools with th^ SMP and those 
without the progreuTi, in terms of preference as to times o£ milk service, 
was in the percentage of students without a preference: in SMP schools 
15 percent of students responded "don't care" compared to 21 percent of 
students with this response in non-SMP schools. A siightly greater 
percentage of students in non-SMP schools expressed a preference for 
milk service at school "first thing in the morning," and a smaller 
percentage expressed a preference for. lunchtime milk service than was 
found in SMP schools. 
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Secondary students were more likely than elementary students to express 
no preference as to times of milk service. They were also less likely 
than elementary students to express a preference for midmorning, lunch- 
time, or midafternoon milk service. Regionally, there were very few 
differences in student preferences as to times of milk service. 

For all schools nationwide, 49 percent of students approved of the times 
of day milk was offered in their schools, 34 percent disapproved, and 
17 percent responded "don't care wh§n milk is served." Students in 
schools with the SMP were more likely to approve of the times of milk 
service in their schools than were students in schools without the 
program: 51 percent of students in SMP schools approved of the times 
of milk service in their schools compared to 43 percent in schools 
without the SMP. Students at the elementary level were more likely than 
those at the secondary level to approve of the times of milk service in 
their schools, while secondary students were more likely to respond 
"don't care" to the approval-disapproval question. 

•The pattern of student preferences on times of milk service coincides 
closely with the pattern of times at which milk is actually offered: 
e.g., elementary students expressed a stronger preference for midmorning 
and midafternoon milk service than did secondary students and milk 
service at these times is considerably more common among elementary than 
among secondary schools; secondary students expressed a slightly stronger 
preference for milk service "first thing in the morning" and milk service 
at this time is, in fact, about twice as common at the secondary level 
as at the elementary level. Thus, either schools are currently doing a 
good job of meeting student preferences on times of milk seirvice or students 
simply indicated preferences for milk service ah^ the times they were 
accustomed to receive milk. One exception to ^his is milk service at school 
"first thing in the morning" which was the second ^st preferred time of 
service amon;^ students yet was the time at which the. fewest number of schools 
actually served milk. Also of note is the fact that the proportion of 
students who approved of the times of milk service in their schools was 
larger in SMP schools than in schools without the milk program: in fact, 
milk is served more frequently in SMP schools than in non-SMP schools. 
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Table 4 Student Consumption of Milk by Grade Level, by Flavored Milk Availability, 
and by Soft Drink Availability: Mean Number of Cartons or Glasses of Milk 
Reported Consumed at School and Away From School in 24-Hour Period 



Mean Number of Cartons or Glasses of Milk ^Consumed by Students In 





All Schools 


: SMP Schools 


: SclioolB Without SMP 


At 

School 


: Away 
: From 
: School 


: Total 


: At 

: School 


: Away 
: From 
: School 


: Total 


: At 

: School 


: Away 
: From 
: School 


: Total 


Students In Grades: 






















Pre-K - 3 


1.01 


1 


.84 


2.85 


: 1.05 


1.84 


2.88 


: 0.87 


1.83 


2.69 


4-6 


0.96 


2 


.23 


3.19 


: 1.02 • 


2.22 


3.24 


: 0.74 


2.25 


2.99 


7-9 


0.93 


2 


.18 


3.10 


: 1.00 


2.20 


3.20 


: 0.66 


2.0-^ 


2.76 


10 - 12 


0.84 


2 


.09 


2.94 • 


! 0.96 


2.05 


3.01 


: 0.63 


2.16 


2.81 


Elementary Subtotal 


0.99 


2 


.01 


3J0.0 


: 1.04 


2.00 


3.04 


: 0.81 


2.02 


2.83 


Secondary Subtotal 


0.89 


2 


.14 


3.03 


: 0.98 


2.14 


3.13 . 


, 0.64 


2.14 


2.78 


Total 


0.95 


2 


.06 


3.01 ! 


, 1.02 


2.06 


3.07 ! 


0.72 - 


2.08 


2.81 


Students in Schools 






















Making Flavored Milk 






















Available 


1.04 


2 


.09 


3.13 : 


1.05 


2.12 


3.17 : 


0.95 


1.92 


2.87 


Students in Schools 






















Without Flavored Milk 


0.89 


2 


.04 


2.93 : 


1.00 


2.02 


3.01 ! 


0.49 


2.24 


2.75 


Students in Schools 






















Making Soft Drinks 






















Available 1/ 










■ 0.97 


2.05 


3.02 ! 






- / 


Students in Schools 






















Without Soft Drinks 1/ 










1.03 


2.06 


3.09 i 









1/ Soft drink availability determined only in SMP schools. 
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student Consumption of Milk by Grade Level and by Sex of Student in Specified 
Types df Schools: Mean Number of Cartons or Glasses of Milk Reported Consumed 
/ At School and Away From School in 24-Hour Period 



Mean Number of Cartons or Glasses of Milk Consumed by Students In 



SMP With NSLP Schools 


: SMP Without NSLP 


Schools 


:NSLP Without SMP 


Schools 


At 


: Away 






: Away ; 






: Away : 




; From 




: At 


: From ; 




iAt 


: From : 




School 


; School 


\ Total 


: School 


; School ; 


Total 


; School 


; School : 


Total 


1.08 


1.79 


2.86 : 


0.72 


2.38 


3.10 


• 
• 

• 

•1.04 


1.72 \ 


2.77 


1.06 


2.15 


3.21 : 


0.68 


2.80 


3.48 


:1.02 


1.95 1 


2.97 


1.02 


2.17 


3.19 : 


0.72 


2.66 


3.38 


:0.84 


1.98-^ 


2.82 


0.96 


2.05 


3.00 : 


0.96 


2.11 


3.07 


:0.76 


1.87 


2.63 


1.07 


1.94, 


3.01 


: 0.70 


2.58 


3.28 


:1.04 


1.82 


2.86 


1.00 


2.12 


3.12 


: 0.79 


2.51 


3.29 


:0.80 


1.92 


2.72 


1.04 


2.01 


3.06 J 


0,72 


2.56 


3.29 


:0.93 


1.87 


2.80 


1.18 


2.23 


3.41 i 


0.77 


2.77 


3.54 


:1.02 


2.06 


3.08 


0.88 


1.78 


2.66 i 


0.68 


2.36 


3.04 


:0.83 


1.66 


2.49 
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Table 6 Male vs. Female Consumption of Milk: Mean Number of Cartons 
or Glasses of Milk Reported Consumed at School and Away 
From School in 24-Hour Period 



X Mean Number of Cartons or Glasses of Milk Consumed by Students In 





All Schools 




: SMP Schools 


: Schools Without 


SMP ' 


At- 


. AWdy 
. r rum 


• Total 


> AC 

» ocnuu± 


. ziwdy 
• r L uxu 
. ocnuo± 




» ocnoox 


: Away 
: From 
: School 




Males in Grades: 


1 




> 
( 
















Pre-K - 3 


1.07 


1.97 


3.05 


; 1.12 


1.99 


3. 11 


; 0.87 


1. 


89 


2.76 


4-6 


1 .00 


2.36 


3.36 . 


1 06 






n 7fi 


2. 


30 


3.06 


7-9 


1.13 


.2.44 


3.57 : 


1.21 


2.44 


3.64 


0.82 


2. 


43 


3.25 


10 - 12 


1.12 


2.48 


3.59 , 


• 1.28 


2.43 


3.71 ' 


0.81 


2. 


56 


3.37 


Elementary Subtotal 


1.04 


/ 2.14 


3.19 


: 1.10 


2.16 


3.25 : 


0.83 


2. 


07 


2.90 


Secondary Subtotal 


1.12 


/ 2.45 


3.58 : 


1.23 


2.43 


3.67 : 


0.81 


2. 


50 


3.32 


Total 


1.08 


' 2.27 


3.35 : 


1.15 


2.27 


3.42 : 


0.82 


2. 


29 


3.11 


Females in Grades: 






















Pre-K - 3 


0.95 / 


1.69 


2.63 \ 


0.97 


1.67 


2.64 ! 


0.86 


1. 


77 


2.62 


4-6 


0.91 ' 


2.08 


3.00 : 


0.97 


2.05 


3.02 : 


0.72 


2. 


20 


2.91 


7 - 9 


0.72 / 


1.91 


2.62 : 


0.78 


1.94 


2.72 : 


0.53 


1. 


79 


2.32 


10 - 12' 


0.54/ 


1.67 


2.22 : 


0.60 


1.63 


2.23 : 


0.43 


1. 


76 


2.19 


Elementary Subtotal 


0.9^ 


1.86 


2.79 : 


0.97 


1.83 


2.80 : 


0.79 


1. 


96 


2*75 


Secondary Subtotal 


0.65 


1.81 


2.46 : 


0.71 


1.83 


2.54 : 


0.48 


1. 


78 


2.25 


Total 


0.81 


1.84 


2.65 


0.87 


1.83 


2.69 


0.63 


1. 


86 


2.49 




Table 7 Milk Con8unq>tion of Students Approved For Free Milk and Students 
Not Approved In SMP Schools : Mean Nuinber of Cartons or Glasses of 
Milk Reported Consumed At School and Away From School in 24-Hour Period 



Percentage of Enrollment Approved 
for Free Milk 1/ 
N^crcentage of Enrpllment Not 
Approved for Free Milk 



. Consumption At School By : 
Students' Approved for Free Milk 
Students Not Approved 
All Students 



idol 



Consumption Away From School By ; 
Students Approved. For Free Milk 
Students Not Approved 
All ^Students 

Total Daily Consumption By : 
Students Approved For Free Milk 
Students Not Approved 
All Students 



SMP Schools 


• 
• 




With NSLP 




: Without 


Total : . 


Subtotal 


: With SBP : 


Without SBP 


: NSLP 


19.2% 


20.6% 


43.7% 


16.5% 


2.8% 


80.8% 


79.4% 


56.3% 


83.5% 


97.2% 


- mean number of 


cartons pr glasses reported consumed - 


1.34 


1.34 


1.52 


1.25 


1.26 


0.94 


0.96 


1.01 


0.96 


0.71 


1.02 


1.04\^ 


1.23 


1.01 


0.72 


1.67 


1.66 


1.47 


1.75 


2.40 


2.15 


2.11 


1.69 


2.16 


2.57 


2.06 


2.01 


i.59 


2.09 


2.56 


3.01 


3.00 


2.99 


3.01 


3.66 


3.09 


3.07 


2.70 


3.12 


3.27 


3.07 


3.06 


2.82 


3.10 


3.29 



1^/ These data on percentage of enrollment approved for free milk are taken from the student 
questionnaires and differ very slightly from the same data taken from the administrative 
questionnaires* The difference is within the bound's of sampling variability • 
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Table 8 t'eircentage of Students Reporting Having Consumed Specified 

Number of Cartons or Glasses of Milk At School in 24-Hour Period 



All Schools 
Elementary Students 
Secondary Students 
Total Students 
SMP Schools 
Elementary Students 
Secondary S.tudents 
Total Students 
SMP Schools-Students 
Approved for Free Milk 
Elementary Students 
; Secondary Students 
Total Students/ 
SMP Schools-Students 
Not Approved for Free Milk 
Elementary Students 
Secondary Students 
Total Students 
Schools With Non-SMP 
A La Carte Milk Service 
Elementary Students 
Secondary Students 
Total Students 
Schools Without A La 
Carte Milk Service 
Elementary Students 
Secondary Students 
Total Students 





Number of Half-Pints of Milk ^Consumed at 


School 










! 


,;\ 


! More 














! Than 




Zero 


! One' : 


- Two 


: Three 


: \ Four 


: Four 


: Total 








Percentage 


of Students - 






20.3 


62.5 


15.0 


1.5 


\ 

0>2 


0.2 


100.0 


39,3 


40.4 


14.7 


3.8 


lA 


0.8 


100.0 


28.5 


53.1 


14.9 


2.5 


0.5\ 


0.5 


100.0 


17.3 


64.2 


' 16.4 


1.7 


0.2 \ 


0.1 


100.0 


34.0 


42.8 


16.9 


4.3 


1.1 . 


^ 0.9 


100.0 


24.1 


55.5 


16.6 


2.8 


0.5 


0.5 


100.0 


9-8 


50.5 


36.5 


2.8 


0.3 


0.0 


100.0 


16.9 • 


40.0 


35.9 


6.1 ■ 


0.9 


0.2 


100.0 


12.0 


47.3 


36.3 


3.8 


0.5 


0.1 


100.0 


19.5 


68.2 


« 

10.6 


1.4 


0.2 


y 

0.1 


100.0 


36.9 


43.3 


13.7 


4.0 


1.1 


1.1 


100.0 


27.0 


57.4 


11.9 


2.5 


0.6 


0.5 


100.0 


24.6 


64.7 


9.3 


0.8 


0.3 


0.3 


100.0 


52.9 


34.5 


9.0 


2.3 


0.7 


0.6 


100.0 


41.1 


47.1 


9.1 


1.7 


■ 0.5 


0.5 


100.0 


51,6 


33.1 


7.9 


0.6 


0.3 


1.5 


100.0 


59.4 


29.0 


8.1 


1.8 


1.8 


0.0 


100.0 


53.5 


35.9 


8.0 


0.9 . 


0.6 . 


1.2 


100.0 



Table 9 Percentage of Students Reporting Having Consumed Specified 

Number of Cartons or Glasses of Milk Avay Fr tx S chool in 24-Hour Period 



Number of Half-Pints of Milk Consumed Away From School 
: . : ' : : More 

: : : : Than 





Zero : 


One : 


Two 


: Three : 


Four : 


Four : 


Total 








- 


Percentage of Students - 




- 


All Schools 
















Elementary Students 


15.7 


24.6 


26.5 


17.4 


8.4 


7.4 


100.0 


Secondary Students 


20.6 


18.1 


21.6 


18.1 


9.5 


12.1^ 


100.0 


Total Students 


17.8 


21.8 


24.4 


17.7 


8.9 


9.4* 


100.0 


SMP Schools 
















Elementary Students 


15.1 


24.9 


27.2 


17.5 


8.2 


7.1 


100.0 


Secondary Students 


20.6 


17.7 


21.8 


18,4 


9.6 


11.9 


100.0 


Total Students 


17.3 


22.0 


'«25.0 


17.9 


8.8 


9.1 


100.0 


SMP Schools-Students- 
















Approved for Free Milk 
















Elementary Studen.ts 


24.3 


30.3 


20.8 


11.9 


7.9 


4.7 


100.0 


Secondary Students 


28.7 


20.0 


19.7 


17.3 


6.7 , 


7.6 


100.0 


Total Students 


25.7 


27.1 


20.5 


13.5 


7.6 


5.6 


100.0 


SMP Schools-Students 
















Not Approved for Free Milk 
















Elemei^tary Students 


12.4 


23.4 


29.0 


19.1 


8.3 


7.8 


100.0 


Secondary Students 


19.2 


17.4 


22.2 


18.6 


10.1 


12.6 


100.0 


Total Students 


15.4 


20.8 


26.0 


18.9 


9.0 


9.9 


100.0 


Schools With Non-SMP 
















A La Carte Milk Service 
















Elementary Students 


17.4 


23.5 


25.0. 


' 18.1 


8.5 


7.4 


100.0 


Secondary Students 


20.2 


19.2 


21.2 


17.6 


9.3 


12.5 


100.0 


Total Students 


19.0 


21.0 


22 .'8 


17.8 


9.0 


10.4 


100.0 


Schools Without A La 
















Carte Milk Service 
















Elementary Students 


20.4 


21.8 


21.1 


14.1 


10.9 


11.8 


100.0 


Secondary Students 


23.9 


18.0 


18.7 


15.2 


'10.6 


13.7. 


100.0 


Total Students 


21.3 


20.8 


20.5 


14.3 


10.8 


12.2 


100.0 
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Tabiye 10 Milk Conswiiption at School by Students Eating 
Specified Types of Lunches: Mean Number of 
Cartons or Glasses of kilk Reported Consumed 
at School in 24-Hour Period 



Type of Lunch Eaten: 



Mean Number of Cartons or Glasses of Milk Consumed at School By Students fa 



Schools With NSLP 



Total 



With SMP 



All 

Students 



Students 
Approved For 
Free Milk 



Students Not 
Approved For 
Free Milk 



Without 
SMP 



Complete S.chool Lunch 








(Type A In NSLP Schools) 


1.23 


1.25 


1.42 


A La Carte Items Bought 




At School 


0.80 


0.86 


0.66 


Bag Lpnch Brought From 






Home 


0.80 


0.80 


0.77 


Combination of Above 


1.06 


1.09 


1.08 


Subtotal of Students 




Eating Lunch At School 


1.10 


1.12 


1.38 


Lunch At Home 


0.44 


0.47 


0.37 


Lunch At a Restaurant 


0.49 


0.52 


0.46 


Lunch At Some Other Place 


0.59 


0.63 


0.73 


Subtotal of Students Eating 








Lunch Away From School 


0.48 


0.50 


0.41 


No Lunch 


0.55 


0.60 


0.70 


Total 


1.03 


1.04 


1.34 



1.18 


1.11 


' 1.22 


1.47 


0.87 


0.52 


; 0.70 


0i80 


0.81 


0.78 


' 0.63 


0.79 


1.09 


0,86 '• 


0.70 


0.64 


1.04 


1.02 '• 


0.68 


0.82 


0.47 


0.23 ' 


0.23 


0.33 


0.53 


0.27 '• 


0.44 


'0.44 


0.62 


0.21 = 


0.40 


0.33 


0.51 


0.23 ' 


0.27 


0,33 


0.59 


0.29 = 


0.25 


0.59 


0.96 


0.93 : 


0.57 


0.72 



Schools Without NSLP 



Total 



With 
SMP 
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Table 11 Total Daily Milk C6n8uJiq)tion by Students Eating Specified Types 
of Lunches: Mean Ntunbef of Cartons or Glasses of Milk Reported 
Consumed at School and Away from School in 24-Hour Period 



Type of Lunch Eaten : ^ ^ 

CoiBplete School Lunch 
(Type NSLP Schobls) 

A La Carte Items Bought 

At School 
Bag Lunch Brought From 

Hone 

Combination of Above 
Subtotal of S^tudents 
^ Eating Lunch At School 
Lunch At Hone 
Lunch At a Restaurant 
Lunch At Some Other Place 
Subtotal of Students Eating 
Lunch Away From School * 
No Lunch 
Total 



Schools With NSLP 


: Schools Without NSLP 






With BMP . 












: Students 


: Students Not 




\ ^ 


.' \ 




: All 


! Approved For 


: Approved For 


: Without 




:With ^ 


Total 


: Students 


: Free ..Milk 


: Free Milk 


: SMP 


: Total 


: SMP 


3.1?. 


3.17 


3.07 


3.22 


2.86 


: 3.40 


3.77 
\ 


3.02 


3.07 


2.34 


3.10 


2.79 


• 3.03 


/ 

3.32 


3.05 


3.02 


2.62 


3.04 


3.00 ! 


3.10 


3.37 


3.63_ 


3.66 


2.98 


3.69 


3.40 ! 


! 3.30 


3.19 


3.11 


3.14 


3.04 


3.17 


2.88 : 


3.12 


3.38 


2.43 


2.42 


1.84 


2.47 


2.50 : 


2*. 78 


2.93 


2.55 


2.58 


1.93 


2.61 


2.33 : 


2.47 


3.04 


2.89 


3.00 


2.54 


3.02 


1.92 : 


2.75 


2.57 


2.54 


2.55 


1.90 


2.60 


2.41 i 


2.75 


2.91 


2.24 


2.32 


2.44 


2.31 


1.86 : 


2.20 


3.14 


3i02 


3.06 


3.00 


3.07 


2.80 : 


3.00 


3.29 
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Table 12 Percentage of Students %io Report|d /Eating 
Specified Types of luunches in Specified 
Types of Schools 



Percent " o f Students 
Who Repur ^ Ebbing : 

Complete: S/chool Lunch 
(Type A in :NSLP Schools) 
A La Carte Items^ Bought 

At .ScHooJ; [ 
Baf Brought: From 

Cobi^lnation of Above 
Subtotal of Students 

Eating Lurch At School 
Lunch At Home 
Lunch At a Restaurant 
Lunch At Some Other Place 
Subtotal of Students Eating 

Lunch Away From School 
No Lunch 
Total 



Schools With NSLP 


: Schools Without NSLP 






With 


SMP 












: Students 


: Students Not 








• 


•All 


.: Approved For 


: Approved For 


: Without 




: With 


Total : 


Students 


: Free Milk 


: Free Milk 


: SMP 


: Total 


: SMP 




J / .0 


on f\ 

89.0 


49.7 


68.2 


■ 4.9 


4.1 


J • o 


J . 0 


U.9 


6.9 


6.8 


1 10.1 


6.8 


19.3 


20,7 


4.5 


24.9 


11.4 . 


' 52.3 


63.6 


2.7 


2.9 


0.7 


3.4 


1.8 ' 


5.1 


4.6 


87.2 


87.0 


95.1 


84.9 


88.4 ' 


72.4 


79.1 


5.7 


5.9 


2.1 


"6.9 


4.4 '• 


17.3 


16.0 


1.0 


1.0 


0.2 


1.2 


0.8 ' 


2.2 


1.2 


1.0 


1.1 


0.2 


1.3 . 


0.7 ; 


3.3 


i.4 


7.8 


8.1 


2.5 


9.5 


5.9 ' 


22.9 


18.7 


5.0 


4.9 


2.4 


5.6 


- , 5.7 : 


4.7 


2.2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 ■ 


100.0 


100. 0 




Table 13 ^ Percentage of Elementary Students (Grades 
Preklndergarten-6) Who Reported Bating 
Specified Types of Lunches in Specified 
Types of Schp^ols^ 



Percentage of Elementary 
Students Who Reported 
Eating: 

Complete School Lunch 
(Type A in NSLP Schools) 
A La Carte Items Bought 

At School 
Bag Lunch Brought From 

Home 

Combination of Above 
Subtotal of Students 

Eating Lunch At School 
Ltmch At Home 
Ltmch At a Restaurant' 
Lunch At Some Other ZLacre 
Subtotal of Students Eating 

Lunch Away From School 
No Lunch 
Total 







Schools With NSLP 


:' Schools Without NSLP 






With 


BMP 












Students 


J Students Not 


• 








All : 


Approved For 


: Approved For 


: Without 




: With 


Total : 


Students : 


Free Milk 


: Free Milk 


: SMP 


: Total 


: SMP 


Oo • D 


0/ .u 




DO. 0 


78.0 


2.2 


2. 1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.2 


1.1 


1.0 ! 


2.1 


2.9 


21.6 


23.0 


4.7 


29.0 


13.1 : 


64.7 


69.7 


2.2 


2.3 


0.2 


2.9 


1.9 : 


1.6 


2.9 


93.3 


93.2 


97.8 


91.6 


94.6 : 


70.5 


77.6 


5.6 


5.9 


1.7 


7.3 


3.6 


25.9 


19.7 


^0.1 


0.1 ' 


0.2 


0.1 


0.4 : 


1.0 


1.0 


0.3 


0.3 


0.1 


0.4 


0.1 : 


2.1 


1.1 


6.1 


6.3 


1.9 


7.8 


4.0 : 


29,0 


21.8 


0.6 


0.5 


0.3 


0.6 


1.4 : 


0.5 


0.6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 : 


100.0 


100.0 



Table 14 



Percentage ^ of Secondaxry 
Students Who Reported 
Eating: 



CoxDplete School Lunch 
(Type A In NSLlP Schools) 
A La Carte Items Bought 

At School 
Bag Lxinch Brought From 

Home- 
Combination of Above 
Subtotal of Students 

Eating Lunch At School 
Ltsnch At Home 
Lunch At a Restaurant 
Lunch At Some Other Place 
Subtota^ of Students Eating 

Lunch Away From School 
No Lunch 
Total 



Percentage Of Secondary Students (Grades 7-12) / 
Who Reported Eating Specified Types of Lunches 
In Specified Types of Schools 



Schools With NSLP 



With SMP 



• 
• 

Total : 


All 

Students 


: Students 

: Approved For 

5 Free Milk 


: Students Not 
: Apjproved For 
J Free Milic 


: Without 
J SMP 


• xotax 


: With 

• CMP 


46.7 


45.1 




^ft 7 

JO • / 




7.0 


o o 
o,y 


12.5 


12.2 


2.5 


14.0 


14.2 


: 18.6 


16.3 


16.2 
3.3 


17.4 
3.7 


4.1 
1.5 


19.8 - 
4.0 


9.4 
1.8 


: 39.1 
: 8.8 


48.4 
9.3 


78.7 
S.9 
2.2' 
2.1 


78.4 
5.9 
2.4 
2.2 


89.0 
3.1 
0.4 

0.5 • 


- 7^.5 
6\4 
2. "8 
2.5 


80.6 ' 
5.5 

1.3 ; 
1.5 ; 


74.3 
8.3 
3.6 
4.6 


82.9 
6.8 
1.7 
2.3 


10-3 
> 11.0 

leo.o 


10.6 
11.0 
100.0 


4.0 
7.0 
100.0 


11.8 
11.7 
100.0 


8.3 ; 
u.i ; 

100.0 


16.6 
9.1 
100.0 


10.9 
6.2 
100.0 



Schools Without NSLP 



/ 
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Table 15 ^ Percentage of Students In SMP Schools, In Non-SMP Schools, and In All 
Schools Who Expressed A Preference for Milk Service At Specified Times; 
Percentage of Students Who Approved and Disapproved of Times Milk Was Served 

In Their Schools 



o 





Percentage of Students Who Preferred Milk 


= 












Service At 


School 






: Percentage of Students Who 




First 


• 
• 






• 
• 






• • 

• * 






Thing 


• 
• 

: Mid- 






« 




• An n T<ivp d 


• UJmaa^^LKJ VCU • 






In. The 




: Mid- : 


Fnc? Of! 


Don't 


: Of Times 


:0f Times : 


No 




Morning: Morning 


: Lunchtlme 


: Afternoon: 


School : 


Care 


i S&rved 


: Served : 


Opinion 


orur ocnooxs 








* 










■ 


IjXL liPU H L»C»fc Jr O tSULiO 


25 


21 


79 


23 


20 




! 55 


32 


13 


OCwUIKUiirjr OkUUdlbS 


28 


20 


71 


15 


21 




43 


36 


20 


All Students 


26 


21 


76 


20 


20 


1 ^ 


51 


33 


16 


Schools Without SMP 




















Elementary Students 


28 


21 


70 


20 


24 


15 : 


42 


46 


12 


Secondary Students 


28* 


16 


63 


12 


20 


25 


44 


29 


27 


All Students 


28 


19 


67 


16 


22 


21 : 


43 


37 


20 


All Schools 










* 










Elementary Students 


26 


21 


77 


22 


21 


13 i 


53 


34 


13 


Secondary Students 


28 




69 - 


14 


20 


21 : 


44 - 


34 


22 


All Students 


27 




74 


19 


21 


16 


49 


34 \ 


17 
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Table 16 Percentage of Students Who Never Bring Milk to School 

in Specified Types of Schools 



Percentage of Students Who Never Bring Milk to School In. 





: Schools 
All : Without 
Schools t SMP 


: ■ Schools With SMP 
: ' : Students : Students \Not 
: All : Approved For ; Approved 7or 
1 Students : Free Milk : Free Milk , 


Elesoentary Students 


'82 


81 


82 


97 


78 


Secondary Students 


98 


. 97 


98 


98 


96 


All Students 


89 


89 


89 


97 


87 






1 




■ I 
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VII. Milk Waste 

A description of the methodology utilirtd in the milk w^ste measurement 
part of ^the study may b« found in Scctioi:i III of this report. Four 
points on this methodo^iogy should be noted here; 

1. Milk waste was measured only in sample schools which 

p€u:ticipated in at least one of the USDA child nutrition 
programs. The applicability of the findings presented 
here to non-USDA program schools is unknown. In addition, 
milk waste was measured in USDA program schools for all 
milk served and not, for instance, for milk served- under 

^ , the NSLP versus milk served under the SMP, or for flavored 

half-pints versus unflavored half-pints. Inferences, 
therefore, are drawn on the basis of school groupings — 
' e.g., NSLP-with-SMP schools versus NSLP-only schools, 

schools with flavored milk versus schools not pffering 
flavored milk. 



2. Milk waste was Measured only during lunch periods in these 
schools.^ No data were collected on milk waste at service 
periods other-* than lunchtiine. Since survey data indicate, 
howeve$i/ that about 85 percent of all milk served in schools 
is served at lunch time/ the findings presented here would 
not change markedly if milk waste were measured across all 
milk seirvice periods. 

3. Milk from unopened cartons was considered wasted milk. 
Some schools (where permitted by local health laws) collect 
and recycle unopened cartons of milk. Since collection 

of milk cartons for the milk waste measurement took place - 
almost exclusively at the w^^ste disposal receptacles, 
K<^ever, little if any milk which would haVe been recycled 
entered the "unopened carton" count. \J 

4. Findings may be biased by the "Hawthorne Effect." (The 
presence of an observer alters the phenomenon being 
observed.) Although the method used to collect milk cartons 

' in- this suirvey minimized the exposure of the enximerators 
to the students ^ the generally quick detection by students 
of uniasual activity in the lunchroom probably effected a 
slight downward bias in the xveasure of milk waste obtained 
here* While the levels of milk waste^ reported here are 
generally on the same order as those reported in previous, 
less extensive studies, they are best used in a relative, 
not absolute, .manner: i.e., in making comparisons among 
levels of waste in differing situations. 
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Milk waste over all USDA program schools averaged 11,5 percent. Almost 
75 percent of all half-pints served were completely consumed, 23 percent 
were partially consumed, and just over 2 percent were brought to the waste 
disposal area unopened. An average of 3.2 ounces of milk remained in 
each of the partially consumed 8-ounce cartons. About 40 percent of these 
USDA program schools had less than 5 percent milk waste, and over 17 
percent of these schools had 20 percent or more milk waste. Milk waste 
in elementary schools averaged. 14. 8 percent and in secondary schools 
6.1 percent. 

The Special Milk Program does not appear to contribute significantly 
toward milk waste. In schools with the SMP and without the NSLP, milk 
waste averaged only 3.5 percent. Moreover, milk waste measured the same 
(11.9 percent) in NSLP schools with the SMP as in NSLP schools without 
the SMP. • 

r 

Availability of flavored milk was associated with significantly reduced 
leyels of milk waste. For all USDA program schools offering flavored 
milk at lunchtime, milk waste averaged 8.0 percent, compared to 14.0 
p,ercent waste in schools not offering flavored milk. In schools offering 
flavored milk, flavored milk accounted^ for 74 percent of all milk served * 
at lunch- time. Twenty-two percent of all schools not offering flavored 
milk had milk waste in excess of 20 percent while only 11 percent of 
schools offering flavored milk had this, level of waste. The lower level 
of milk waste in schools^ with flavored milk was due to both a higher 
percentage of completely consumed half-pints (79 percent in schools with 
flavored milk versus 71 peirc^t in schools not offering flavored milk) 
and a 24 percent lower amouny of milk waste per partially consumed 
container (2.8. ounces per pai-tially consumed half-pint in schools with 
flavored milk versus 3.4 ounces in schools not offering flavored mi\k) . 
The lower level of milk waste associated- with service^ of flavored milk 
was seen in all tjSDA .program combinations examined (NSLP with 'SMP, 
NSLP without SMP, and^ SMP without NSLP) and at both the elementary and 
secondary ,levels. Jt is all the more significant in view of the fact ^ 
that about 5 percent more milk per student enrolled was served at 
lunchtime in schpols offering flavored milk than in schools not offering 
it. /- . j 

Milk waste was also examined for its relationship to the number of 
students eligible to receive free milk. A direct relationship was se 
to exist; that is, as the percentage of students eligible to receive 
free^milk increased, the percentag8\of milk waste increased. Because 
this finding relies on ecological data, it should not be construed as 
definitive evidence that free milk causes increased milk waste or that 
children who receive free milk waste more milk than children who do not 
recei^'c free milk. 
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Table 17 



Hllfc Waste at Limchtlme In .USDA Program Schools on 
the Day of the Survey 
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nean fjiroxxnieuu 




DJiX 




D Jl 




Q 

Dl7 


^mmtoer .ox naJLX*"ir 3jic8< 


9 










/ 


Served at Lunch 














(Miliifjus) 


31. U 


26.86 


29'. 78 


25.53 


1.33 


. 4.25 


- Percent Completely 














Consuaed 


74.81 


74.4% ■ 


74. 2Z 


73.7% 


88.0% ' 


77.0% 


Percent Partially 














Consfumed 


22.8% 


23.2% 


23. 3Z 


23.8% 


11.7% 


20.2% 


- Percent Unopened 


2.4Z 


2.4% 


2.5% 


2.5% 


0.4% 


2.8% 


Mean Nuniber of Otmces 






* 








Left in Partially 














Consmed Half-Pints 


3.19 


3.13 


3.21 


3.16 


2.18 


3.58 


Percent of Milk. Left 














Unconsumed 2/ 


11.5% 


11.5% 


11.9% 


'll.9% 


3.5% 


11.9% 



1/ Excludes schools not operatlng^at lunchtime on day of the survey. 

2/ Ounces of milk left in partially consumed and tinopened containers 
divided by total ounces served. 



Table ^18 Distribution of USDA. Program Schools by Percentage 

df Milk .lief t Unconsuaed . ^ 

— ' 



All USDA Program Schools 
Nuaber of Schools 

- Percentage of Schools 
Hean Atten^fonce 

Per Capita Half-Pints Xj 

USPA Program Schools Sendjig 
Flavored MUk \ 
Nuaberlof Schools \ 

- Percentage of Schools 
Mean Attendance 

?er Capita Half-Pints 1/ 



Less 
Than 
2.bZ 



19,294 
21% 
318 
0.79 



7,930 
22% 
419' 
0.73 



-Percentage of. Milk Left Unconsumed- 



2.0 - 
4.9% 



5.0 - 
7.9% 



8.0 - 
10.9% 



11.0 - 
13.9% 



14.0 - : 
19.9% : 



20.0 - : .30.0% 
29.9% : or More 



17,535 
19% 
524 
0.80 



9,062 
25% 
518 
0.83 



10,978 
^- 12% 
522 
0.83 



4,945 
14% 
603 
0.8? 



11,223 
12% 
520 
0.91 



6,092 
17% 
496 
1.03 



7,156 
8% 
488 
1.01 



X,670 
5% 
601 
0.92 



9,448 
10% 
396 
0.92 



2,855 
8% 
387 
0.90 



9,001 
10% 
468 
0.92 



2,439 
7% 
288 
1.03 



6,962 
8% 
440 
1.18 



1,447 
4% 
588 
1.47 



USDA Prograa Schools Not 
Serving Flavored Milk 

N»niber of Schools 11,364 8,473 6,033 5,130 5,485 6,593 6,562 5,515 

T Percentage of Schools 21% 15% 11% 9% 10% 12% 12%- 10% 

■Mean Attendance 247 ' 530 455 549 453 400 535 401 

Per Capita Half-Pints 1/ 0.87 0.77 0.82 0.79 1,05 0.93 0.89 1.07 

V Number of half'-plnts served at Itmchtlme divided by ftumber of students 
in attendance. 
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Table 19 Milk Waste in Schools Offeriug Flavored Milk 
and in Schools not Offering Flavored Milk 





Schools Offering Flavored Milk : 


Schools Not Offering Flavored Milk 






SMP J 


SMP : 


NSLP : 




SMP : 


SMP J 


NSJJ ^ 


\ 


All USDA: 


With : 


Without : 


Without: 


All USDA: 


With : 


Without : 


Without 




Prottrain ! 


NSLP : 


NSLP * 


SMP : 


Pro cram : 


NSLP : 


NSLP : 


SMP 




Schools I 


Schools: 


Schools: 


Schools : 


Schools : 


Schools: 


Schools : 


Schools 


Ninnber of Schools 


34,752 


26,524 


3,32l 


4,907 


: 56,845 


44,817' 


4,745 


7,282 


Enrollment (Millions) 


18.91 


15.23 


0.92 


2.76 


: 27 .'98 


22.63 


1.79 


3.56 


Mean &irollment 


544 


574 


111 


562 


: 492 


504 


376 


490 


Number of Half-Pints Served 


















at Lunch (Millions) 


12.89 


10.56 


0.53 


1.80 


\ 18.22 


14.97 


0.80 


2.46 


- Percent Flavored Milk 


















of Total Served at Lunch 


74% 


74% 


76% 


72% 










Percent of Half-Pints 
















72.9% 


Completely Con^tmed 


79.4% 


78.4% 


91.4% 


82 .6% 


! 71.4% 


70.4% 


85.7% 


Percent of Half-Pints ^ 


















, Partially Consumed 


19.1% 


20.0% 


8.4% 


16. '8% . 


! 25.4% 


26.4% 


13.9% 


22.7% 


'Percent of Half-Pints 


















Unopened 


1.4% 


1.6% 


0.3% 


6.6% 


! 3.2% 


3.1% 


0.4% 


4.4% 


Mean Number of Otmces - 


















Left in Partially 














3.89 


Consumed Half-Pints 


2.76 


2.75 


1.95 


3.00 ■ ! 


3.41 


. 3.38 


2.28 


Percent of Milk Left 


















Unconsumed 1/ 


8.0% 


8.5% 


2.3% 


■6.9% ■ 


14.0% 


14.3% 


4.4% 


15.5% 



1/ Ounces of milk left in partially consumed and unopened containers divided hy- 
tdtal otinces served. 
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Table 20 Milk Waste In'SMP Schools by Percentage of Enrollment 

Wltli Approved Applications on File to Receive Free SMP Milk 



\ 




SMP Schools—Percent of Ei 


irollmsnt Approved for Free Milk 


Less Than 10% : -10% - 24. 9Z : 


25% - 49.9% : 50% - 74.9% : ^75% or More 



dumber of Schools • 


37,507 


21,186 


9,635 


5,502 


5,578 


Mean Enrollment 


528 


456 


555 


532 


507 


Number of Half -Pints S6rved 










at Lunch/ Attendance 


0.69 


0.72 


0.80 


0.95 


1.03 


Percent of Half-Pints 










C<rapletely Consumed 


76% ■ 


'/7X 


73% 


70% 


66% 


Percent of Half-Pints 












Partially Consumed 


22Z 


21,? 


24% 


27% 


28% 


Percent of Half-Pints 












Left Unopened 


2% 


2% 


3% 


3% 


6% 


Percent of Milk Left 












Unconsumed 1/ 


9.1% 


lli4% 


13.5% 


13.6% 


17.6% 



1/ Ounces of milk left in partially consumed and unopened containers divided 
by total ounces served. 



VIII. General Program Data 



Table 21 presents the general program dat^. Because of the sampling 
methodology, the total school count (105,505) is the same for January 
for each of the 4 years listed (1972-1975). Office of Education, DREW, 
data show that the actual number of schools in the United States 
declined slightly over this period. 

Of the total school count, 88 percent, enrolling 90 percent of the 
U. S. school population, participated in at least one of the USDA child 
nutrition programs in January 1975; 8 percent of these schools, with 
8 ^Srcent of total enrollment, did not participate in a USDA program but 
did make food and/or milk available to students. Only ^4 percent of all 
schools, with 2 percent of total enrollment, had no food or milk service 
in January 1975. A slightly higher percentage of elementary schools 
than of secondary schools participated in a USDA program in January 1975 
(89 percent versus 86 percent) , but only 1 percent of secondary enroll- 
ment, compared to 3 percent of elementary, did not have accessx^to food 
or milk at-school. 

The survey data show that over the 1972-1975 period there was a slight 
increase both in the number of schools with a USDA program and in the 
number of schools with food and/or milk service outside USDA auspices. 

Just under 2 percent of ,all schools operated on a split-session basis 
for all or most grades taugn. in January 1974 and in January 1975.^ 
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Table 21 General Progrtim Data 



All 

Schools 1/ 



Schools With 
One Or More 
USDA Programs 



Schools With No USDA ' 
Programs But With Other 
Food or Milk Service 



Schools With 
No Food Or 
Milk Service 



January 19'5 

Number of Schools 

Enrollment (Millions) 

Mean Enrollment 

Avg. Dally Attendance (ADA) 

(millions) 
Attendance Factor (ADA/ 

Enrollment) 
Number of Split-Session 

Schools 

- Mean Enrollment Iti Split- 
Session Schools 

January 1974 
Number of Schools 
Enrollment (Millions) 

January 1973 
Number of Schools 

January 1972 
^TJumber of Schools 



105,505 
52.57 
4S8 

48.57 

92.4% 

1876 

626 



105,505- 
52.75 



105,505 
105,505 



92,622 
47.14 
509 

43.44 

92.1% 

1358 

800 



91,919 
47.23 

92,071 



91,378 



8,167 
4.32 
529 

4.09 

94.7% 

96 

130 



8,074 
4.08 



7,814 
7,681 



4,716 
1.11 

235 

1.04 
93.6% 
422 
181 



5,512 
1.43 



5,619 
6,446 



jL/ Due to samplijjig methodology total school count Identical for 
all four years. Office of Education, DHEW, data show number 
of schools declined slightly over this period. 
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IX. SMP Operations 

Tables 22 thrpjugh 32 present the survey data on operations ,6f the SMP 
in January 1975 and on the day of the survey. Data were also collected 
on January 1974 operations of the SMP. Except where noted in the follow- 
ing text, those 1974 data reveal no significant operational changes 
from 1?74 to 1975; they are therefore not presented in tabular format 
in 'this report. 

Survey data indicate 79,800 schools in the 48 coterminous. ^States and the 
District of Columbia participated in the SMP in January..l975^ !lJiis. was 
down from 81,700 schools participating in the program the same month 
the previous year. Ihis decrease was the result of 4,300 schools 
dropping the program during this period (see Section IV for reasons) and 
2,400 schools adding it. 

The nuinber of half-pints served through the program measured 11.4 million 
on an average daily basis in January 1975, up from 10.7 million in 
January 1974, according to survey data. About 2.4 million average daily 
half -pints or 20.9 percent of the total served through the program in 
January 1975 were seirved free. (Actual program 'data show 19.2 percent 
of 'all SMP milk was served free in the last half of fiscal 1975.) Over 
8.2 million students in SMP schools had approved applications on file 
to receive free milk in January 1975. Approximately 29 percent of these 
students actually received free milk through the SMP on a given day during 
this month, roughly the same percentage as that of students enrolled and 
not approved for free milk who actually bought SMP milk on a given day. 
Average daily half-pints served through the SMP measured 30.4 percent of 
average daily attendance in SMP schools in January 1975. 

In schools with the SMP, 36 percent of all milk on the day of the survey 
was served through the milk program. Of all milk served in these schools 
(including milk served through the NSLP and SBP) , 4 percent was served 
at breakfast, 84 percent was served at lunchtime, and 12 percent was 
served at nonmealtimes. Of milk served through the SMP in these schools, 
2 percent was served at breakfast, 66 percent was served at Itinchtime, 
and 32 percent was served at nonmealtimes. 

The following summarizes the survey data on specific areas of importance 
in the operation of the Special Milk Program. 
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Cost of Mixk to the School and Charge for Milk to the Student 



The average cost nationwide to an SMP school for a half-pint of milk 
(all types combined) 9/ in January 1974 was 8.5 cents; the average cost 
to the student for this milk was^ 5.8 cents. In January 1975 the average 
co&t to an SMP school for a half-pint of milk was 9.5 cents, ah 11 percent 
increase over January 1974; the average .charge to the student for this 
milk was 6.1 cents in January 1975/ a 6 percent increase over January 
1974. The difference in cost to" the school for milk between elementary 
and secondary schools was less than 1 percent in January 1975 (9.4 cents- 
elementary, 9.5 cents-secondary),, but secondary SMP schools charged an 
average of 5 percent more for each half-pint than did elementary SMP 
schools (6.2 cents verays 5.9 cents). Regionally, there was considerable 
variation in costs and charges for milk. Schools in the Midwest Region, 
which includes the coiantry's largest dairy States, had the lowest avere.ge 
cost to the school and lowest average charge to the student for SMP milk. 
Schools in the Western Region had the highest ave'rage cost to the school 
and highest average . charge to the student for SMP milk. 



9/ The figures cited here on average cost to the school and average 
charge to the student for a half-pint of milk in SMP schools are 
based on those schools which maintained the SMP in both January 
1974 and January 1975. These comprise 95 percent of all schools 
which participated in the SMP in January 1974 and 97 percent of 
all schools whidh participated in tiie SMP in Janiaary 1975. The 
weighting of costs and charges for t!^ • different types of milk 
(whole, skim, etc.) to yield a combined figvure was based on the 
percentage of earH" type served on the day of the survey. This 
may inject a slight bias into the resulting averages for January 
1974; however, no data were collected on th^ distribution of.milk 
types in that earlier year, so no estimate as to the direction of - 
this possible bias can be made. • v 

An additional bias may be introduced by the fact that the distri- 
fc^ution of milk types served on the day of the survey was deteinnined 
for all milk served in SMP schools, nox: jCist SMP milk. The assump- 
tion iinplicit here is that the distribution of milk types for SMP 
milk conforms to the dis ribution for all milk. In view of the 
fact that whole white milk constitutes more than twice as much 
of total milk over all SMP schools as all other milk types com- 
bined and is the only type of milk served in 57 percent of SMP 
schools, any bias here should be slight. 

) 
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In January 1975, 12 percent of SM? schools nationwide charged students 
less than 5 cents for a half-pint of whole white milk, 42 percent charged 
exactly 5 cents, 32 percent charged 6 or 7 cents, 9 percent charged 8 or 
9 cents, and 6 percent charged 10 cents or more* In January 1975, 47 
percent of SMP schools charged students more than 5 cents for a half-pint 
of milk, compared to just under 40 percent of these schools with charges 
above 5 cents in January 1974, The price charged for a half -pint of 
milk showed a direct relationship to enj^ollment size; that is, schools 
with larger enrollments tended to charge^ more for a half-pint of milk. 
This relationship was seen at both the elementary and secondary levels. 

Margin on Mil k 

The margin on milk is the difference between ,(a) the price the school 
pays- for a half-pint of milk and (b) the price charged by the school to 
the student for that milk plus the SMP reimbursement plus any other 
subsidies the school received on milk. This margin is to be used to 
defray wi thin-school distribution costs on milk (refrigeration, straws, 
handling, etc.) and, in view of the nonprofit nature of the program, 
should be no greater than these costs. Prior to fiscal 1975 schools 
were prohibited by Federal regulation from maintaining a margin on milk 
in excess of 1.0 cents per half-pint; in exceptional circumstances .(to 
be determined by the States) this margin could go up to but not exceed 
1.5 cents. Regulatory cpntrols on this margin were rescinded at the 
beginning of fiscal 1975. 

In January 1974 — before standardization of SMP reimbursement rates — SMP 
reimbursement averaged 3.5 cents per half-pint of milk (not including 
free milk served under the diminutive Special Assistance Milk Program) . 
The average margin on milk in January 1974 in SMP sfehobls was 0.8 cents. 
In January 1975 SMP reimbursement for a half-pint of -mflk was a standard 
5.0 cents. The average margin on milk in January 1975 — after regulations 
limiting this margin were rescindevi~was 1.6 cents. Survey data show 
thart in January 1974 56 percent of SMP schools had a margin on whole 
wi^ite milk under 1.0 cents ,^17 percent had a margin between 1.0 and 
1.5 cents, and 27 percent ikud a margin over 1.5 cents (which suggests lax 
monitoring of the regulatory limits) . In January 1975, 31 percent of SMP 
schools had a margin on whole white milk under 1.0 cents, 19 percent had 
a margin between 1.0 and 1.5 cents, and 41 percent had a margin over 1.5 
cents. No significant difference was seen between margins in elementary 
schools and those in secondary schools. 
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The doxabling of the average margin on milk in SMP schools across the time 
in wbich^regulatory limits on this margin were removed is partially 
attributable to the inception of free milk service through the SMP. Be- 
cause free milk served through the SMP is Federally r^eimbursed at the 
cost to the school for this milk, exclusive of within-school distribution 
costS/ these distribution costs for free milk must be covered by the 
margin on milk served tp students jjaying for SMP milk. Also in explana- 
tion of the margin doubling, it is likely that the previous limit of 1,0 
cents (1.5 cents in exception circximstances) was no longer sufficient in 
many schools to cover within-school distribution costs of milk served to 
paying students. Survey data showing almost 10 percent of SMP schools 
in January 1975 with a margin on milk in excess of 3 cents per half-pint 
suggest that in some schools the margin on SMP milk in January 1975 
exceeded the within-school distribution costs and the nonprofit nature 
of the program was being violated. Where such violations occured, how- 
ever, the profits made from SMP milk service were most likely used to 
offset deficits incurred in other aspects of school foodservice 
operations. 

Types of Milk Served 10/ 

Whole white milk was by far the most prevalent type of milk served in 
SMP schools in 1975. On the day of the survey almost 95 percent of SMP 
schools offered whole .white milk to students, and in 57 percent of SMP 
schools whole white milk was the only type of milk served. 

Whole flavored milk was served in over 28 percent of all SMP schools on 
the day of the survey. In schools serving it, whole flavored milk 
accounted for 69 percent of all milk served. 

Lowfat or nonfat flavored milk was served in just over io percent of 

all SMP schools on the day of the siirvey. In these schools lowfat or 

nonf.at flavored milk accounted for 72 percent of all milk served. ' ^ j 

somewhat greater percentage of SMP schools reported offering flavored 

milk in January 1975 (45 per^nt) that actually served flavored millc on 

the day of the surv^ (38 percent) . This discrepancy is due to the 

fact that some schools do not make flavored milk available every school 

day. 



The types of milk served in SMP schools were examined without 
regard to the program through which they were served. It is, 
practically speaking, almost impossible to distinguish between 
milk served under the SMP versus that served under the NSLP in 
a school operating both programs. (Imagine for instance, a 
student who takes the Type A, lunch and puts two milk cartons, 
one of flavored milk and one 'of whole white milk, on the lunch 
tray. Which carton was served via the NSLP and which via the 
SMP?) The implicit assunption in the discussion in this section 
is that the distribution of milk types served via the SMP 
conforms to the distribution of all milk served in SMP schools. 
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Lowfat milk (unf lavored) was served in almost 6 percent of SMP schools 
on the day of the survey and constituted 42 percent of all milk served 
in these schools. Lowfat white milk appeared to be offered more commonly 
instead of and not in conjunction with whole white milk: only 29 per- 
cent of those schools serving lowfat white milk on the day of the survey 
served whole white milk also. 

Skim milk (unflavored) was served in just under 4 percent of SMP schools 
on the day of the survey and constituted only S^j/ercent of all milk 
served in schools offering it. Buttermilk w&s served^jri, less than 1 
percent of SMP schools and represented less than 1 percent of all milk 
served in schools offering it.^ 

Over all SMP schools, whole white milu constituted 68 percent of all 
milk served on the day of the survey, whole flavored milk constituted 
21 percent, lowfat or nonfat flavored milk constituted 9 percent, low- 
fat white milk constituted under 3 percent, and skim milk (unflavored) 
and buttermilk both constituted well under 1 perqent of all milk served. 
Differences between elementary and secondary schools in this distribution 
were very slight, while Regional differences were somewhat more pronounced. 

Times of Milk Service 

The time of. milk service has always been a major focus in discussion, 
of the SMP. Experiments (13) in selected locales at the time of the 
program's inception demonstrated that increasing the number of milk 
seirvice periods in conjunction with decreasing the charge to the student, 
for milk effected a significantly greater increase in milk consumption 
than did simply decreasing the charge to the student for milk, without 
changing the number of service periods* In addition, the nutritional 
benefits (especially in terms of acceptance) of delivering nutrients 
over v'.n extended period of time during the day, as opposed to compressing 
them into one short period (i*e., lunchtim^e) , have generally been 
considered to argue for making milk available at times in addition to 
mealtimes • 

In January 1975, ^5 percent of all SMP schools made milk available only 
qnce per day; 96 percent of these schools which offended milk only once 
per day offered it at lu.ichtime. Twenty-seven percent of SMP schools 
offered milk twice per day, 24 percent offered milk three times per 
day, and 4 percent offered it four or loore times per day in Januaiy 1975. 
Elementary schools made milk available at nonmealtimes relatively more 
often than secondary schools: 44 percent of SMP elementary schools 
offered milk only at mealtimes (breakfast and Itinch) while 66 percent 
of SMP secondary schools had mealtime milk service only. Nonmealtime 
milk service was usually offered in the morning rather than the after- 
noon: 40 percent of SMP schools had a midmorning milk service period 
while under 29 percent had a midafternoon service period; 17 percent had 
both midmorning and midafternoon service periods. 
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A la carte milk sales in SMP schools (i^e*, SMP milk) showed a direct 
relationship to the number of milk service periods— ^a finding corrob- 
orated by the studies mentioned eatlier. In schools offering milk only 
once per day, consumption of a la carte milk measured 26 percent of 
average daily attendance (ADH-P/ADA) in January 1975, In schools 
offering milk twice per day the figure increased to 34 percent, and in 
schools offering milk three times per day the figure increased to 36 
percent 11/. Eliminating from consideration those schools which had 
breakfast or supper milk service, the diffjerence in per capita a la carte 
milk sales is even more clear-cut: in schools serving milk only at lunch- 
time per capita sales of SMP milk measured 26 percent; in schools with 
milk service at lunchtime and at one or more midmeal service periods 
(but no breakfast*, supper, or "other" service), per capita sales 
measured 39 percent. Increased per capita sales of SMP milk associated 
with, more than one milk service period were evident at both the 
elementary and secondary levels and in SMP schools with and without the 
NSLP. In SMP schools without the NSLP, however, per capita milk sales 
were only slightly higher in schools with more than one versus schools 
with only one milk service period, and the difference was not statisti- 
cally significant. 



Competitive Beverage Effect 



/ 



In 65 percent of all SMP schools milk was the only beverage (other than 
water) available to students. Sixteen percent of SMP schools made soft 
drinks (carbonated, nonalcoholic beverages) available to students, 53 
percent of ? these schools making soft drinks available at the same time 
as milk. In almost 26 percent of SMP schools beverages other than soft 
drinks (e.g., fruit juices or other flavored drinks) were available to 
students. Soft drink and "other" beverage availability were far more 
common at the secondary than at the elementary level: 6 percent of SMP 
elementary schools made soft drinks available to students in constrast to 
42 percent of SMP secondary schools; 17 percent of SMP elementary 
schools made "other" beverages available to students as opposed to 48 
percent of SMP secondary schools. SMP schools not participating in the 
NSLP showed less coir5)etitive beverage availability than did those SMP 
schools which did participate in the lunch program: 83 percent of SMP- 
only schools versus 63 percent of SMP-with-NSLP schools made milk the 
only beverage available.. 



11/ In schools offering milk more than three times per day 

ADH-P/ADA dropped to 18 percent, but the number of sample 
schools in this category was too small to allow for any 
conclusions. 
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Per capita consumption of SMP milk was significemtly lower in -schools 
in which soft drinks were available to students than in schools in which 
milk was the ohly beverage available to students. In schools with soft 
drinkS/ consumption of SMP milk averaged 0.23 half-pints per student in 
attendance/ comp\^red to 0.33 half-pints per student in schools with milk 
as^the only avail'able beverage. There was no significant difference in 
per capita consujJiption of SMP milk between schools, of fering soft drinks 
at. the same time as milk and those offering soft drinks at times other 
than when milk was served. Schools which made "other" beverages (but 
not soft drinks) available to students had a slightly lower level of 
per capita consucption of SMP milk than did schools in which milk W2is 
the only available beverage (0.30 half-pints versus 0.33 half-pints). 
These differences in per capita consumption of SMP milk associated with 
soft drink and "other" beverage availability were evident at both the 
elementary and the secondary levels. 

Type of Container and Vending Machine Prevalence 

Over 94 percent of SMP schools served milk in half-pint cartons only. 
Just under 2 percent used 8-ounce glasses, 1 percent used some other 
container (e.g., one-third quarts)/ and 3 percent served inilk in more 
than one type of container. Schools using other than half-pint cartons 
tended to have small enrollments and be private. Nine percent of private 
schools participating in the SMP served milk in 8-ounce glasses only, 
compared to under 1 percent of public SMP schools. 

Only 1 percent of school participating in the SMP made milk available 
through vending machines. Milk vending machines tended to be located 
in secondary schools with large enrollments. The prevalence of vending 
machine service recorded here is considerably lower than that recorded in 
previous surveys [31, [8]/ which did not differentiate between SMP and 
other milk service schools in examining vending machine prevalence. It 
seems likely that vending machines are relatively more prevalent in 
schools with other than SMP milk service, particularly in view of the 
fact that 48 percent of SMP schocls in January 1975 charged an "odd 
peiuiy" for milk (four cents / six cents, seven cents, etc.) while only 
21 percent .of other milk service schools charged the "odd penny." 
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Table 22 SMP Operations - January 1975 



SMP Schools 




Total : 


with J^SLP 


Without NSLP • 


With No Lunch Service 


Number of Schools ^ 


79,804 


70,979 


8,825 


6,595 


Enrollment ^ (Millions) 


40.64 


37.76 


2.88 


1.86 


Mean Enrollment 


509 


532 


327 


282 


No. Of Students Approved 










For Free Milk (Millions) 


8.23 


8.13 


0.10 


0.06" 


- Percentage Of Enrollment 


20.3% 


21.5% 


3.5% - 


3.4% 


Avg. Daily Half -Pints (ADH-P) 










Served Under SMP (Millions) 


11.41 


9.92 


1.48 


0.96 • 


- Percentage Free of Total 


20.9% 


23.0% 


6.6% 


6.5% 


ADH-P/ADA 


0.304 


0.285 


0.544 


0.545 






• 
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Table 23 SMP Operations - Day Of Survey. 

Number And* Percentage Of Half-Pints 
Of Milk Served In Total And Through 
The SMP At Specified Times Of Day In 
Specified Types Of Schools 



00 







SMP Schools 












With NSLP 




Total , : 


Without NSLP 


I Subtotal : 


With SBP : 


Without SBP 



Total Half-Pints Served 

(Millions) * 31.92 

Percent Swerved at. Breai^f ast 4% 
Percent Served at LuncH 84% 
Percent Served at Nonmeal times 12% 
SMP .Half -Pints/Total ^alf-Pints 36% 
SMP Half-Pints at Brejakfast/ 

Total Half-Pints Sg'rved tat 

Breakfast ' 17% 

SMP Half-Pints at Lunch/Total 

Half-Pints Served' at Lunch 28% 
SMP Half-Pints at /Breakfast/ 

Total SMP Half-Pints 2% 
SMP Half- Pints at Lunch/Total 

SMP Half-Pints , 66% 

SMP Half-Pints at Nonmaaltimes/ 

Ttotat SMP Half-Pints 32% 



1.57 

1% 
85? 
14% 
100% 



100% 
100% 
1% 
85% 
14% 



^ 

30.36- 
• 4% 
84% 
12% 
33% 



16% 
25% 
2% 

63% 
35% 



5.69 
20% 
72% 
8% 
19% 



1% 

15% 
1% 
55% 
44^ 



24.66 

1% 

12% 
36% 



100%' 
27% 
2Z 
64% 
34% 
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Table 24 SMP Operations 

Mean Cost To" School And Mean 
Charge To Students For One Half-Pint Of Milk In 
Schools Operating SMP" In Both 
January 197^4 And January 1975 



January 1974 



All • : : : : 

Types : Whole : Whole : Skim : Lowfat 

Weighted : White : Flavored : Milk :^Mllk 

1/ : Milk ; Milk (Unf lavored) rrOnf lavored) 

— In Cents -j- 



Flavored 
Lowfat or 
Skim Milk 



Bu.tter- 
Milk 



Mean Cost to School ^ 8,51 8.43 8.76 8.11 

Mean Charge ta Students 5.75 5.66 "5.71 6.03 



7.62 
5,57 



>3.85 
6,50 



8.29 
6.33 



January 1975 

A 

Mean^Cost to School 9.48 9.30 9.98 9.26 

Mean Charge to Students 6.07 5.97 6.24 5.73 



9,02 
5.72 



9.78 
6.51 



11,00 
8.00 



1./ Types weighted by fret^uency of service 
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Ta.ble 25 SMP Operations 
Frequency Distribution Of Schools Operating SMP 
In Both January 1974 and January 1975 
I ^ By Price Charged To Students For 

^ / One^alf-Pint Of Whole White Milk 

- /' ^ 







- Price Charged Students 


(In Cents)- 






No : 
Charge : 


1-4 i 


5 i 6 i 7 


: 8 or 9 : 


10 : 


More 
Than 10 



January 1974 



Number of Schools 


3,268 


11,218 


30,299 


13,180 


7,726 


4,226 


4,098 


282 


- Percent of Schools 


A,A% 


15.1% 


40.8% 


1?«^7% 


10.4% 


5.7% 


5.5% 


' 0.4% 


Enrollment (Millions) 


1.04 


5.18 


14.12 


6.57 


3.93 


2.66 


3.65 


0.17 


Mean Enrollment 


317 


461 


'»65 


498 


509 


6''8 


891 


589 


ADH-P/ADA 


-0.44 


0.34 


0.30 


0.28 


0.23 


O.3.. 


0.09 


0.33 


January 1975 


















Number of Schools 


3,268 


-5.329 


30,936 


13,909 


9,790 


6,584 


4,199 


282 


- Percent of Schools 


4.4% 


- 7.2% 


41. 6X 


18.7% 


13.2% 


8.9% 


5.7% 


0.4%' 


Enrollment (Millions) 


1.02 


2.22 


14.42 


6.48 


5.25 


4.33 


3.38 


0.15 


Mean Enrollment 


312 


417 


466 


466 


536 


657 


805 


540 


ADH-P/ADA 


0.51 


0.44 


0.32 


0.28 


0.35 


0.27 


0.18 


0.04 




TajzXe 26 SMP Operations v 
Frequency Distribution Of All^MP^ 
S(ff^ols Serving Whole White I'lilk 
Bv Margin On Whole White Milk, 
January 1974 And January 1975 



/ 



- Margin Per Half-Pint (In Cents) - 



Less 


















More 


Than 


: 025- 


: ■ 0.50- 


: 0.75- 


: 1.00- 


: 1.25- 


: 1.50- : 


2.00- 


: 2.50- : 


Than 


0.25 


: 0.49 


: 0.74 


: 0.99 


: 1.24 


: 1.50 


: 1.99 : 


2.49 


: 3-.50 : 


3.50 



January 1974 

Number of Schools 1/ 20,285 

- Percent of. Schools 27.2% 

Enrollment (Millions) 8.35 

Mean Enrollment 412 



2,646 
3.5% '( 
1.35 \ 
511 



11,115 
14..9% 
5.31 
478 



7,440 
10.0% 
4.03 
541 



8,040 
10.8% 
3.62 
451 



4,498 
6.0% 
2.20 
489 



7,974 
10.7% 
^4.29 
538 



3,149 
4.2% 
2.22 
705 



2,640 
3.5% 
1.95 
738 



6,777 
9.1% 
4.90 
723 



January 1975 

Number of Schools 1/ 

~ Percent of Schools 
Enrollment (Millions) 
Mean Enrollment 



r 



6.4% 
1.91 
417 



-2,927 
4.1% 
1.15 
395 



ll E:ccludes sebobls serving milk at no ^ 
se'parate chn'-ge to students 



.5,703 
8.0% 
2.38 
417 



8,727 
12.3% 
4.73 
542 



7,607 
10.7% 
2.75 

361 



5,562 
7.8X 
2.85 
513 



16,285 
22.9% 
8.39 
515 



7,937 
11.2% 
4.65 
586 



6,500 
9.3% 
3.38 
520 



5,204 
7.3% 
4.04 

776 



87 



88 
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Table 27 SMP Operations - Day of Sxarvey Distribution of Total 

i Half-Pints of Milk Served in SMP Schools by Type of Milk 

And by Time of Day 



Unf lavored Milk 



Flavored Milk: 









: : 




Lovfat : 




: "Other-": 






Whole: 


Lowfat 


: Skim : 


Whole: 


or Skim: 


Buttermilk 


: Milk : 


Total 












NUMBER - 








Ifuaber of Half -Pints Served at 


















(Thouaands) ~ Breakfast 
^ - Lunch 


1,161 


14 


1 


165 


13 


0 ' 


0 


1,354 


17,710 


784 


1C4 


5,545 


2,653 


2 


6 


26,804 


- Nonmealtimes 


2,674 


25 


2 


856 


124 


0 


0 


3,682 


- Total 


21,545 


824 


107 


6,567 


2,790 


2 


6 


31,841 












PERCENT - 








Percentage of Total Milk Served 


















- Breakfast 


3,6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.3 


- Lunch 


55.6 


2.5 


0.3 


17.4 


• 8.3 


0.0 


0.0 


84.2 


- Nonmealtimes 


8.4 


0.1 


0.0 


2.7 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


11.6 


- Total ! 


67.7 


L.6 


. 0.3 


20.6 


8.8 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 
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Table 28 SMP Operations - Day of Survey 
Percentage of Schools Serving Specified Types of Milk 

/' 



SMP Schools 



Total With NSLP Without NSLP 



Percentage of Schools Serving Whole White Milk 94,5 94*0 97,8 

Percentage of Schools Serving Only Whole White Milk 56,9 ^ 57.2 54,9 

Percentage of Schools Serving Whole Flavored Milk 28.5 27.4 37,2 
Percentage Whole Flavored Milk of TotSil Milk Served 

in These Schools '68.5 68.0 76.8 
Percentage of Schools Serving Lowfat or Skim 

Flavored Milk 10.1 11.1 2.7 
Percentage Lowfat or Skim Flavored Milk of Total 

Milk Served in These Schools 71.6 71.7 63.4 
Percentage of Schools Serving Lowfat (Unflavored) 

Milk 5.5 6.0 2.0 
Percentage Lowfat (Unflavored) Milk of Total Milk 

Served In These Schools 41,8 43.2 8.7 

Percentage of Schools Serving Sklia (Unflavored) Milk 3.7 3.8 2.9' 
Percentage Skim (Unflavored) Milk of Total Milk Served 

in These Schools 8.2 8.3 2.6 

Percentage of Schools Serving Buttermilk 0.7 0.8 0 
Percentage Buttermilk of Total Milk Served in These 

Schools 0.7 0.7 0 
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Table 29 SMP Operations - January 1975 
Number And Times Of Milk 
Service Periods In SMP Schools 

y 



-J 



All SMP Schools 
Number of Schools 

- Percent of Schools 
Mean ADA 

ADH-P/ADA 

SMP With NSLP Schools 
Number of Schools 

- Percent of Schools 
Mean ADA 

ADH-P/ADA 



Number of Milk Service Periods • 


Times *of Senrice 


One 


: Two J 


Three J 


' Four 

Or More J 


* Lunch ' 
Only 


Lunch And Between 
: ' Meals Only 1/ 



35,718 
'♦5.0% 
486 
0.26 



30,615 
43.4% 
513 
0.23 



21,433 
27.0% 
461 
0.34 



19,353 
27.4% 
484 
0.33 



19,114 
24.1% 
440 
0.36 



17,728 
25.1% 
446 
0.35 



3.082 
3.9% 
583 
0.18 

I 

2,906 
4.1% 
600 
0.17 



34,354 
43.3% 
491 
0.26 



29,609 
41.9% 
515 
0.24 



27,316 
34.4% 
393 
0fr39 



24,720 
35.0% 
400 
0.38 



SMP Without NSLP Schools 
Number of Schools 

- Percent of Schools 
Mean ADA 
ADH-P/ADA 



5,103 
58.4% 
324 
0.52 



2,080 
23.8% 

213 
0t56 



1,385 
15.8% 
364' 
0.55 



176 
2.0% 

312 
0.49 



4,745 
54.3% 
337 
0.52 



2,596 
29.7% 
329 
0.51 



1/ Does not Include schools with breakfast, supper, or 
continuous milk service.^ 
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Table 30 



Number of Schools 

- Percent of Schools 
Mean Enrollment 
ADH-P/ADA 
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SMP Operations - Day of Survey 
Cotupetitive Beverage Effect 



I SMP Schools- ■ 


Offering jMllk J 
As Only \ 
Beverage \ 


Offering Soft 
: Drinks 


: Offering Other Beverages 


: : With Soft : Without .Soft 
: Subtotal : Drinks : Drinks 



52,397 
65.2^ 
436 
0.33 



13,070 
16.3% 
622 
0.23 



20,664 
25.7% 
717 
0.28 



5,758 
7.2% 
861 
0.23 



■14,906 
18.5% 
661 
0.30 



/ 
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Table 31 Slff Operations Day. of Survey 
Types of JMilk Containers Used 



Half-Pint Cartons 



jNuBber pf SMP Schools Serving 
Milk in Specified Conta^ers 
^ Percent ^f Schools 5 
Mean Enrollstent 

* '< * 

Vuiri>«r of SMP Public Schools 
Serving -Milk In Specified 
■Containers^ - ' 
- Percent of Public Schools 
Mean Enrollment 



I Only 



X 

75 i 483 
94. IZ 
520 



66,870 
95. dZ 
554 



Eight Ounce 
Glasses Only 



; ; More' Than 

; Other Only ; (hie Type 



1,390 
1.7Z 

. 123 



0.§Z 

218 



.933- 
1.2Z. 

^ 443 



853 
1.2? 

■ 466 



2-, 375 
3.QZ 
36 



2,093 
3.0Z 

400 



Muibar of SMP Private Schools 
Sftrvlng Milk In Specified ' \ 
Containers * K', ' 8,613 

- Percent of Private Schools^/ 87. 7Z 
Mean. Enrollment ' ' / ^ 257 . 



846 
8'.6Z 
62 



80 
, 0.8Z' 

ih. 



?82 
2.9Z 
103 



0 
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Table/ 32 SMP Operations - Day Of Survey- 

Prevalence Of Automatic Milk Vending 
Machines In SMP Schools* 



Number of Schools 

Percent of Schools 
Mean Enrollment 



' . SMP Schools 


Schools With ' : 
No Milk Vending; : 
Machines : 


Schools With Milk Vending Machines 


: As-Only : 
: Form Of : 
Subtotal : Milk Service : 


Along With/ 
Other Form' ' 
Of Milk Service 


79,545 


- -t* 

828 80 


748 


99. OZ 


1.0% 0.1% 


0.9% 


403 


984 191 / 


1069 " 



96 
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X. National School Lunch Program Operations 

Tables 33 through 39 present the su3::vey data on Operations of the" NSIiP 
in January 1975, Data were also v collected on. January 1974 NSLP opera- 
tions. ExcepJ: where' noted in the following text, these 1974 data 
revealed no significant operational' changes from 197'4' to 1975; they 
are, therefore, not presented in tabular format in this report. 

Survey data indicate 83,450 schools in the 48 coterminous States and 
.the District of Col\3inbia participated in the NSLP in Januai^ 1975. 
(Actual program data indicate 85,100 schools in the coterminous area 
participated in the program that month.) Seventy percent of these 
schools with 56 percent of NSLP enrollment we're at the elementary level, 
aboiit the same ratio of elementary to secondary as exists among schools 
without the NSLP. Average daily attendance in NSLP schools measured 
92.1 percent of enrollment at bo^th the elementary and secondary levels; 
that is to say, on an average day that month 7,9 percent of students 
enrolled were absent from schqol. In addition to those children 
recorded absent from^school, 1.5 million students, pr 3. 5. percent of 
NSLP enrollment nationwide, were involved in organized programs that 
prevented them from eating lunch at school. Most of these students 
were at the elementary level, where split-sessions for kindergarten 
children are often- scheduled on either side of the lunch period and 
account for many of these students being unavailable for lunch. Only 
1.4 percent of secondary NSLP enrollment, compared to 4.9 ,pe£^ent of 
elemer^tajcy enrollment, was involved in organized programs causing 
studeAj::s to be away from school grounds at/ltmchtime. The Bulk of these 
secondaify students ?/ere,in work-study programs. 

/ ^ 

About/ 10|.6 million children in January 1975 had approved applications on 
file to /receive /free lunches in NSLP schools. Just over i.O million 
students had approved applications to receive reduced-price lunches. 
This was an increase of over 7 percent dn the number of. children 
approved for free lunches and over 90 percent in the nxxmber approved for, 
reduced-price lunches from .the same month the previous year. 

Survey data indicate 23.0 million lunches were served on an average 
operating day in January 1975 (actual program data show the figure for 
the coterminous area to be 22*. 6 million). Almost 38 percent of these 
lunches were^served free,. 3 percent at a reduced-price of 20 cents or 
less, and just over 59 percent served at the full price.. About 82 out 
of every 100 students enrolled and approved for free lunches received 
a free Type A lunch on an average operating day in January 1975; 68 out 
of every 100 students enrolled and approved for reduced-price luiiches 
bought a reduced-price lunch on an average day;, and 42 out of every 100 
students enrolled and not approved for a free or reduced^price lunch 
bought the full-price Type A lunch on an average day* Overall, participa- . 
tion in the lunch program measured 56.5 percent of avera^«<^aily attendance 
in January 1975 (58.7 percent when those students involved in organized 

programs/ which prevent them from eating lunch at school, are subtracted 
out) . 
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The following simmariises the survey findings with regard to those items 
which previous, study has revealed to have^ significant irt^jact on NSLP 
operations, especially on student participation in the program^ 

Onsite Versus Off site FooQ Preparation 

Survey data indicate that while onsite food preparation remains the 
dominant' mode, a slow but significant trend toward central preparation 
and satelliting of Type A meals is occurring. In January 1975, 78.0 
percent of NSLP schools prepared the bulk of their food onsite; of these, 
83.7 percent prepared food for their own ^^se only, while 16.3 percent 
prepared food for other schools also. This 78.0 percent figure is down 
from a figtare of' 79.8 percent in January 1974, as indicated in data 
from this survey; these are both down from the 83.1 percent of NSLP 
schools which the 1972 NSIJ> Sxirvey indicated had onsite food preparation 
in March 1972,. Almost 91 percent of NSLP secondary schools prepared 
food onsite in 1975, compared to 73 percent of elementary schools. 

The increase in NSLP schools receiving food prepared at another site 
is probably due in large^ part to the expansion of the; lunch program in 
recent years, particularly into schools which previoiisly were without 
food service; In the 3 years between the 1972 NSLP Survey and 'this 
study, over 5,000* schools initiated^participation in the NSLP, according*^ 
to actual program data. * ^ ' * 



Of those NSLP schools which did not prepare food onsite in J^anuary 1975, 
almost 90 ^percent received food from a kitchen operated by the school 
system. Foodservice management contpanies provided food to about 9 
percent of those schools which did not prepare their own food, or about 
2 percent of all NSLP schools. Schools preparing food 'onsite for 
service at other , schools had the highest average enrollment of all 
S9hools by type of delivery system. Schools receiving food prepared 
offsite had -the lowest average enrollment. 

Student participation in the NSLP was markedly higher — at 62 percent 
(ADL/ADA) — in schools preparing food onsite for consumption at the 
site school only than in any other type of school. Participation in 
base schools (onsite schools which prepared food for other schools 
also) was somewhat lower than that in receiving schools (schools . 
receiving food prepared offsite) , but this is principally a reflection of 
the fact that most 6f tiiese base schools are at the secondary level, \ 
where NSLP participation is traditionally lowest, while most receiving 
schools are at the elementary level. Elementary base /schools had 'a 
considerably -higher Type A participation rate than did elementary 
receiving schools (69 percent versus 53 percent) while secondary base 
schools had the same participation rate (37 percent) as secondary 
receiving schools. 
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\e program bA children paying full price for lunches, •howev^r, did 
v^axy markedly witH>^the»\y'pe of food deliveary system used, . " 



A\La Carte Availability 



I 



The ntanber of NSLP' schools offering a la carte items in addition 'to the 
type A lunch has grown considerably since the 1972^ NSLP Sxirvey. Ih: 
this earlier study a la carte food service was found to have been 
^.-^vailabljS in 10,^4 percent of all NSLP schools in March' 1972. In the 
! current study "con5)lete" a la C2u:te service was found to have been 
^ . offered! in 13.8 percent of all NSLP schools in January 1974 and in 15.3 
.y" percent of all NSLP schools in January- 1975, - "Conplete" a la cartjS 

service corresponds to the 'tfaditionai concept of a la-yarte service. 
"Limited" a la carte service was found to haye been offered in an 
\ additional 33.5 percent of all NSLP schools in January 1975. "Limited" 

a la carte, as defined in this survey, consisted of only Type -A lunch 
'COir5)Onents and/or dessert 'items being sold separately. 

The substantial .growth in- a- la carte availability since the 1972 study 
is probably due in large part to Piablic Law 92-433, enacted in 
. Septeiriber 1972, which eased previous restrictions on food service in 
cqmpetiti ton with the NSLP. Most of this growth in a la carte avail-* 
ability has been at the secondary level. In March 1972 only ^2.8 
percent of secondary schools participating in the NSLP offered a la 
carte service. By January 1975, ^10. 5^ percent of these secondary 
schools laff "complete" a la carte offerings. "Conplete" a la carte 
service vas^availafile in only 4.5 percent of NSLP eiementary schoolis 
in January 1975. 

* * 
At both the elementary and secondary levels, a la carte availability 
Was associated with high enrollments Schools with "complete" a la* carte 
service had, the highest average enrollment, those with no a la cazte 
the lowest, and those with "limited" a la carte fell in between. 

Student participation in the NSLP Wcis much iQwer in schools offering * 
* "complete" a la carte service than *in schools with either "limited" or 
no a la carte offerings. This diffemce was seen across Regions and at 
the elementary level but was especially pronoxinced at the secondary 
level, where student participation in the NSLP measured 34 percent in 
schools with "con^lete" a la carte service, 52 percent in schools with 
"limited" a la carte, and 67 percent in schools with no a la carte. 
For all NSLP^ schools, participation roaasxired 37 percent in schools which 
offered "coD^lete" a la carte, 59 .percent in schools with "limited" a 
la carte, and 68 percent in schools with no a la carte service. 
Participation in the NSLP by type of recipient showed the same pattern: 
students approved for free, reduced-price, and full-price lunches all , 
had the highest participation rate in schools without a la carte 
service and the lowest rate in schools with "complete" a la carte 
service. 
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nu Choices * 

Surrey data indicate that offering choices on the Type A menu was not a 
common practiqe in NSLP schools. Menu choices on the Type A lianch were 
reported to be offered naore than half the tiine in'_14.5 percent of all 
NSLP schools and less than half the time in 8il percent of ail NSLP 
schools in January 1975; 77.3 percent of all NSIJ? schools reported never 
offering. Type A menu choices. A significant difference was evident be- 
tween eleroentaiy and secondary schools wi'th respect to the offering of 
T/pe A menu choices: over 85 percent of NSL? elementary schools 
reported never offering Type A menu choices while only 58 percent of 
NSLP secondary schools indicated that Type *A menu choices were never ^ 
available. 

Oddly, student participation rates in the NSLP were lowest in schools 
which offered T^e A menu choices more than half the time (43 percent 
ADL/ADA) auid" highest in schools which never offered a choice on the 
Type A menu (62 percent) . This was true at both the elementary and 
secondary levels and consistent across Regions. While tihis:*'is the 
inverse relationship of that ejcpected, there are several iX)ssible 
explanations for it. For one, respondents may have not cleeirly under- 
stood that the question related only to choices on the Type A menu 
and consequently responded that Type A choices were available when 
these choices.^ were offered in the form of a la carte service only. 
Since Type A participation is lowest in schools with "complete" -a la 
carte, this could esfplain the low participation rates found in those 
schools which indicated Type A menii choices were available more than 
half the time. Another possibility is that "choices on the Type A menu 
are offered primarily in schools which have already low participation r 
rates. Whatever the explanation, the relationship seen here shoxjtLd not 
be t^eri as a causal one. A number of projects have been reported in 
which student participation in the NSLP ^increalsed with the initiation 
of Type A menu choices. ' 

Open Versus Closed Campus Policy 

An openrcampus policy with respect to the lunch period (students could 
leave the school grounds at lunchtime without special permission) was. 
found to be in effect in 31.9 percent of all NSLP schools in January 
1975.^ A closed-cairpus policy was in effect in 68.1 percent of all NSLP 
schools during this month. Open-campus policy was more prevalent among 
elementary schools, 33.8 percent of which had this policy, than among- 
secondary schools, 27.3 percent of which had this policy. Many older 
elementary schools, ,of course, were bviilt on a neighborhood basis, 
allowing children to walk home for lunch. 



student participation in the NSLP was significantly higher in closed- ^ 
canpiis .schools than in open-can5>\as schools. In open-campus, schools the' 
.NSLP partipipation rate measured 51 percent, whil^^ in closed-canpxis 
sdiools it measured 59 percent. The disparity in participation rates 
betwe;en open and crosed-can^sus schools was about equal at both the 
elementary and secondary levels. \ 

The percentage of open-campus schools recorded in this survey (32). is 
, considerably lower than that recorded ^n the 1972 NSLP Survey (48 percent). 
The 'difference is especially pronounced at the elementary level: in the 
1972 survey alxx)st 57 percent of NSLP. elen^ntary schools reported an open 
campus policy; in the current survgy only 34 percent of NSLP elementary 
schools reported kn open-campus policy. While sampling' variability 
might account for some of this difference/ it could not account for all 
.of it» Since the phraseology of the questions asked in the two studifes 
was substantially the same, it seems likely that a real trend toward 
closed-caitpus policy is in evidence. (Earlier studies reported an even 
higher incidence of open-campus policy than the 48 percent reported in 
the 1972 survey.) Such a trend could be explained, in part, by the 
decline in neighborhood schools and the upstirge in student busing seen 
in recent years. 12/ . ' 

Publicizing Menias In Advance 

Over 89 percent of HSLB schools publicized, their *Type A menus in advance 
in Jcuiuary 1975. Menias may be publicized by posting the?fi on bulletin 
boards, publishing^ or announcing them in the local media*, or by sending 
circulars hcMne with student's. ?There was almost no variabilil^ in the 
percentage of schoois- publicizing Type A menus in advance by elementary, 
secondary, or Regional breakdowns. 

Due to widespread popular advocacy of publicizing menus in advance, the 
percentage of NSLP schools with advance publication of Type A menus has 
increased from 63 percent in 1958 to 89 percent recorded in both this 
study and the 1972 NSLP Siarvey. Yet, despite the success of advocates 
of advance menu publication, the rate of student participation in the 
NSLP measured in this study is significantly lower in schools which 
publicized menus in advance than in schools which did not (55 percent 
versus 68 percent)— a phenomenon noted in previous studies [2], [10]> While 
factors other than advance menu publication may very well be responsible 
for this relationship, the possibility that prior publication of Type A 
menus causes lower participation in the NSLP. should be noted. 



12/ r^e Office of Education, DHEW reports that the percentage of 

public school students transported to school at public expense 
" '-increased from 43.4 in 1970 to 51.5 in 1974. . 
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Dining Site ' ., 

Over 55 percent of NSLP schools used a cafeteria as the dining site in 
January 1975; .37 percent used a multipurpos^e.room (usually a room that 
also serves-^a gymnasium or auditorium) ; 6 percent used a classroom; and 
6 . percent used some other facility as a dining site. -About 5 percent of 
NSLP schools used more than one type of facility for^ diriing^purposes. 
Classrooms and multipurpose rooms were used as dining sites relatively 
more often in elementary schools than in secondary schools; almost 9 
percent of NSLP elementary schools used^ classrooms as dining sites 
compared to just over 1 perceat^of secondary schools: dVer 40. percent of 
elementary schools used multipiirpose rooms con^areS to under 30 percent 
of s-econdary schools. Cafeterias, on the other hand, were relatively 
^ more common in secondary schools:, over 69 percent of NSLP secondary 
schools used this facility as a dining site" compared to 49 percent of 
elementary schools. Schools with cafeterias had -the largest average 
enrollment of all NSLP schools by dining site, while schools with class- 
rooms as dining sites haS the. smallest average enrollment, at both the 
elementary and secondary levels. 

i 

Length of; Lunch Period ' 

Over 32 percent of NSLP schools scheduled 25 minutes or less for students 
to eat lunch in January 1975; oyer 20 percent scheduled 20 minutes or less 
Forty-five percent of NSLP schools scheduled between 25 and 3'5 minutes for 
lunch; 16 percent scheduled between 36 and 45 irdnutes; and 7 percent ^ 
scheduled over 45 minutes for lunch. Secondary schools allowed students 
slightly more time for lunch than di^d elementary schools: 24 percent 
of NSLP elementary schools scheduled over 30 minutes for lunch as opposed 
to 35' percent of secondary" schools. There was a 'considerable difference 
in the amount ^of time allowed students for l\mch between the two western- 
most Regions (West-Central and Western) and the other three Regions (North- 
east, Southeast, . and Midwest): over 45 percent of NSLP schools in the 
two westernmost Regions allowed over 30 minutes for lunch while under 14 
percent of NSLP -schp'ols in the other three Regions combined allowed over 
30^ minutes* , . 

Student participation in the Ivmqh program was highest in schools which 
allowed 25 minutes or les^ for liinch, at 64 percent ^ (ADL/ADA) , and de- 
clined over time intervals to 49 percent (ADL/ADA) in schools which 
allowed over 45^minutes for lunchl This inverse relationship of time 
allowed for lunch to parti cipatipn in the NSLP was^foiand At both the 
elementary arid- secondary levels ai^d was geney;ally consistent across 
Regions. That the relationship- of participation to time allowed for 
lunch is an inverse one rather than^a direct one is surprising in view 
of the widely held notion that a principal constraint to high NSLP 
participation is the limited amount of time many students have scheduled 
for lunch. It is possible, of course, 'that this relationship is not a 
causal one. It is also possible that as more time is allowed students 
for lunch the greatet^ the competitive effect becomes of alternate food ' 4 
soxirces, especially those which requiire the student to leave the school 
premises ♦ , / \: 




T yp^rA^unch Prices 

/ ■ ' . 

The average price- paid nationwide for a full-price 'Type A luach 13/ in 
January 1975 was 45.7 cents. This was a 6. 8" .percent increase over the 
42.8 cent average price measiir^d in this survey f6r January 1974, In 
NSLP elementary- schools the average .price paid for a full-price Type A 
lunch in January 1975 was "43.6 cents and in secondairy schoois it was 
49,1 cents. Type A prices rose at about the same rate at both the 
elementary and the secondary level from January 1974 to January 1975. 

« "^^^ 
The modal price interval for-a:.Type A lunch, by the number of schools 
charging that price,, was the 41-45 cent interval, with 26.0 percent of 
NSLP schools setting a* price for the lunch in this interval. The modal 
price interval, by the niamber of students enrolled, however, was the 
46.-50 cent interval, --with 25.4^percent of NSLP enrollment falling into 

this interval • This points xs^ the direct relationship seen in these data 
between price charged for lunch .and enrollment size; that is, as the 
price intervaf increased so did the mean school , enrollment. This relation- 
ship was evident at both the el^entary and secondary, levels. 

« . 

Not surprisingly, participation in the NSLP by children not approved 
for free or reduced-price meals .showed an inverse relationship to the 
price charged for the full-price lunch: that is,^as the price interval 
increased the student participation rate declined. This relationship was 
evident at the elementary and secondary levels and by Regional breaks. 



Reduced-price liinches were available in January 1975 in 59 percent of NSLP 
-schools to \over 64 percent of total NSLP enrollment. TRis was a substan- 
tial increase in r,educed-price lunch availability over January 1974, when 
reduced-price luincries were available in 37 percent of NSLP schools to 
only 39 percent of total NSLP enrollment. The average ^price paid for 
a rediicedrprice lunch\in January 1975 was 17.2 cents. Almost 61 percent 
of those schools offering reduced-price lunches charged 16-20 cents for 
^these lunches, 15 percent .changed from 11-15 cents, and 24 percent charged 
' from 6-10 cents (the high point of these intervals was in most cases the 
actual price charge^) . , Participation by reduced-price eligibles showed 
no re;Lationship ta the charge.d for the reduced-price lunch. 



13/ The average price paid for a full-price lunch was derived by 
weighting the price charged in each school, for a full-price 
lunch by the n\im6er,.o£ lui^ches served at^ the full-price in 
each school. A similar' procedure was ustd for computing the 
average price paiTd for a redu(^ed-price lunch. 
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NSLP. Expansion * r ' * 

survey data, indicate over 2,400 schools at the time of interview planned 
to initiate the NSLP between April 1975 and April 1977. Seventy percent 
of these schools were at the elementary level. Two-thirds were schools 
without food service. iMany of 4hese schools"' v^pians to initiate the " • 
program :were in response tp^ecent legislation, passed by' several States, 
mandating NSLP servrcev-^f these plans to initiate the program are- 
fully realized, almost one million additional students will have access 
to the NSLP by April 1977. \ ■ i i 
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Tahle 33 NSLP Operations - January 1975 



Numb.i^r of Schools - 
Enrolloent (Millions) 
Mean Enrolloient .. 
I Student Unavailable 
!'. For 'Ltihch t/ ' (Millions) ' 
Student s^Approved. For \ 
Free. Lunth*8. (Mllllbps) . 
- ^Percentiage of Enro'llinent 
Studeftta Approved For i 
R-p-^uncKesXICitfmonsr " ' 
;Percent'age\pf Enrollment 
Avgi Dally Lunches' (ADL) 
(Millions)- A- Total 




NSLP /Schools ' 



With SMP 



; Without. SMP 



SubtotW 



With Other 
Milk Service 



1' 

I. 



10.58' 
•24.0% 

1.00 ■ 
2.3% 



adl/ada: 



22.97 
13.6.0 

8;.;^9 

-■ Reduced-trice 0.'68 
'■ 56 .'5% 



\ Full-Price.. 
-\Free ' 



70,97? 
37V76 
532 

..1,32 

15.62 

0.85 
2.2% 

. 19.17 
11.56 
7.03 
0.58 
55'. 1% 



12,471 
6.38, 

\511\ 

0.17^ 

1.95 
30.6% 

0.15 
2.4% 

3.80 
2.0^ 
1.66 
0.11 
65.37 



\ 



\ 



%/ iUnavailable due to Organized programs preventing students 
.' frpm'eattag lunch atyschool. . 



10,101 
5.52 

■~546 

0.16. 

'1.37 
24.9%' 

' 0.13 
2.3% 

3.13 
1.87 
1.17- 
0.09 
61.6% 



with Ho AU-a 
Carte Mllk- 
Servlce 



2,370" 
0.86 
■ 362 

0.01 

0.58 
67.7% 

0.03"" 

3;o% 

0.68 
0.17 
. 0.49 
0.02 
90.2% 
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TableL:34 NSLP Operations,- January 1975 

On-Site Versus Of f^Site' Food Preparation 



On-Site Prrr 



Nufflbet ofi Schools 
Enrollment (Millions) 
Mean Enrollment 
ADL/ADA ' 

ADL-Free & R-:P /ADA 
ADL-Free & i-p /No. 

Approved, for Free & 
ADL-Fuil-Ptice/Np. 

Full-Price Students 



R-P 



Off-Site Preparation 



y Include/^arent-Teacher Associations^ and local restaurant operators. 



^ * • * 

For Site : 
School. Only : 


For Other : 
Schools Also : 


Total 
On-Site 


: By A Central: 
: Kitchen ' : 
': Operated by : 
: the System : 


By A 

Foodseirvice 

Management 

Company 


: Other 1/: 


Total 
Off-Site 


/ 

• 54,51-6-^ 
28.72 
'527 
62Z 
25Z. 


10,601 
8.45 
797 
44% 
18% 

e 


65,117 
37.17 ' 
571 
■58% 
23% 


16-, 430 
6.16 
376 
50% 

21% ■ ■ 


'1,678- ^ 
0.76 
450 
51% 

43% ' 


225 
0.04 
156 

15% - 
' 10%- 


18,333 
6.96 
352 
50% 

. 23% 


. 82Z 


75% 


81% 


81% 


. 82% 


• 74% 


81% 


- 47Z 


32% 


43% 


35% 


. 14% 


, 5% 


33% 



1 



.^Nuaber of Schools 

Enrollment (Millions) 

Mtan Enrollment 

Students Approved for 
.jPree^Xunches (Millions) , 

* , ^ Percentage ^of Enrollment: 

Students Approved For Reduced- 
Price Lunches (}d.llion8) - 
~ Percentage of Enrollment 

Avg* Daily Lunches (ADL) 



Table 35 NSLP Operations - January 1975 
A La Carte Service 

r 

' ! 




♦ 


NSLP Schools 


> • 

With A : 
La Carte : 


. With Complete : 
A La. Carte : 


with Limited 
A La Carte 


: With No 
: A La Carte 


40,716 
. 26.72 ' 
656 


■ 12,772^ 
12.57 

1 984 ■ ^ 


27,944 
14.15 
506 . 


42,735 . 
17.42 
408 



(Millions) 



1' 



- Total 

- Full-Price 
^ tree 

- Reduced-Price 



ADL/ADA 
. ADL-Free/Ng^. Approved for- 
Free 

ADL-R-P/No. Approved for 
iRrP 

ADL-Full-Pr Ice/No. Full-Price 
•Studeiita 



5.07 
19.0% 

0.53 
2.0% 

11.92 
' 7.63 

3.95 . 

0.34 
48.7% 

78% 

. 64% 

36%. 



2.25 
17.9% 

0.20 
1.6% 

4.22 
2.46 
1.66 
0.11 
36.9% 

' 74% 

53% 

24% 



V 



2.82 
19.9% 

0.,32 
2.3% 

7770 
5.17 
2.30 
0.23 
59.>Q% 

82% 

72% 

47% 



5.51 
31.7% 

0.47 

2_.J% 

11.05 
5.97 
4.73 
0.34 

68.5% 

86% 
73% 
52% 



Table 36 NSLF Operations - January 1975 

. Menu Publlcstipn, Open and Closed Ca]q>us 
Policy, Type A -Menu Choices 



Nuobex, of Schools 
Enrollsent (Millions) 
ifean Enrollaent 
ADL/ADA 

-ADL-Fre€rfirR=sp"7ADA^ 



>.-Publiclze 
. Menus In 
Advance 



74,392 

55Z 

^"22% 



Do. Wot 
Publicize^ 
tfenus In 
Advance 



Op^ 

Ca]iq;>us. 

Policy 



Closed 
danpus. 
Policy 



Offer Type A Menu Choices 



More -Than 
Half The 
Time, - 



Less; .Than 
Half The 
Tline 



9,057 
3.85 
426 
68Z 
36Z 



26,591 
13,85 
521 
51% 
2bZ 



56,859 
30.29 

, 533 
59Z 
24Z 



12,133 
11.24' 
927 
43Z 

-'.15Z. 



6,794 
4.39 
646 
52Z 
18Z 



Never. 



64,522 
28.51 
442 
62Z 
27Z 



Uo 
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Table 37 



NSLP Operations - January 197<5 
J Dining Site 



Nuiiber of Schools 1/ 
Enrollment (Millions) 1/ 
Mean Enrollment 
ADL/ADA j 

ABL Free' & R-T /ADA 



Cafeteria 



Multl-Purpose Room 



Classroom 



Other 



46,239 
29.07 
629 
57X 
26X 



31,129 
13.68 
439 
56Z 
16% 



5,396 
1.95 
362 
64% 
32% 



,5,250 
2.51 
477 
3SZ 
i20% 



1/ Suranlng across colinms yields totals for schools and enrollment greater than 
~ NSLP I total for January/ 197S; about 5 percent of NSLP schools used more than 
one type of dining site. 
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Table i38 NSLP Operations - January 1975 

Distribution of NSLP Schools By Length of Tine 
Given Students for Ltnich 







Tlae" 


Scheduled for Lunch (In Mlnutss) 








20* Of : 




• 
• 


: : 




• 


: More 




Less ^ : 


2£i 25 


: 26 - 30 


: 31 - 35 


36 - 40 


41 - 45 


: Than 45 


Ifuaber of Schools 


17,463 - 


9,319 


34,281 


3,605 ^ 


4,961 


8,326 


5,493 


- Percent of Schools 


\ .20v9Z 


li.2Z 


4 ,,... 41.13;. 


4.3%v ' 


5.9% 


10.0% 


6.^% 


•Enrollaent (Millions) 


\7.78 


5.06 




2.24- 


2.54 


4.39 


2.75 


Mean .Enrollment 


^ 445 


543 


"565 


622 


512 • 


527 ^ 


500 


ADL/ADA 


64% ' 

■x . 


64Z, 


55% 

* * 


51% 

r 


53% / 


52% 


49% 




\ ' 
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Table 39 NSU Operations - January 1975 
y Distribution of NSLP ^chools By pharge to Student 
» ' for Pull-Price Lunch 



\ Full-Price Lunch Charge^ (In Cents) 



Nintber of Schools 1/ 

J Perccnit of Schools 
Enrollment (Millions) 
Hean Enrollment 
ADL/ADA 

ADL Free Gr R.V./ADk 
ADL Full-Price/No» of 
. Full-Price: Students 



30; Cents 
or Lesfi 


: 31 - 35 


• » 

: 36 - 40: 


41 - 45' :* 


• 

46 - 50 : 


51 - 55 : 


4,045 ^ ' 
5. OX 
1.34 

331 

84% 

33% 


\ 

10,126 
12'.4% 
4.09 

404 , 
68%' 
28r 


•J 16,390 
20.1% 
6.92 

422 
66% 

. , 25% 


21,259 
26.0% 
10.38 , 
488 
.61% 
^ 23% 


18,370 
22.5%* , 
11.01 

599 „ 

55% 

22% 


6,084 
7. '4% 
4.77 

783 

43% ' 

19% 


" 73% 


53% 


51% 


48% 


40% 


29% 



5,399 
6.6% 

4.90. ' 
^508 

34!*: 
14% 

22%^ 



1/ Does not Include schools which --serve Type A lunch at no separate charge 
to students (e.g., boarddiig schools). 
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XI, School Breakfast Program Operations 

Although the dfesign for this survey did not call for estimates to be made 
on operations of the SBP, J4 SBP schools fell into the sait5)le and -a 
limited number of questions relating to SBP operations were asked in these 
schools. The estimates produced from these schools' responses do not 
have the reliability asspciated* with the estimates produced in this study 
for NSLP arid SMP operations, but tljey ate presented here to give some 
indication of the characteristics of SBP ^schools and.^the program's opera- 
tions. A forthcoming FNS evaluation of the SBP will yield considerably 
more extensive and reliable data^ 

Survey .data indicate that 11,225 schools in the AS coterminous States^ and 
the District of . Columbia operatjed the SBP in January 1975. (Actual pro- 
gram data indicate that 11,904 schools in this area operated the program 
in that month.) Over 69 percent of these schools were at the elementary 
level, about the same percentage of elementary schools ^ound in the NSLP* 
Both elementary and secondary schools in the SBP^ tended to have larger * 
enrollments and a higher proportion of needy -childrefi than did non-SBP 
schools.. Over 42 percent of children enrolled in SBP,sch6pls had approved 
applications on file to receive free, or red\iced-price breakfasts in^^ : . ' 
January 1975. - . ,^ . 



The average charge to the student 14/ -fpr a full-price breakf as t- in / ' ' , 
January. 1975 was 18.8 cents, an increase of 11 percent over the 17.0-^cent 
average charge reporded for 'January .1974. Only 69 percent of SBP schools 
indicated serving any full-price breakfasts in January 1975. The distribu- 
tion of SBP schools by price charged for breakfast was relatively highly 
disperse^-^- but this could be simply a reflection of^the small number of 
SBP schools surveyed. As withUunch participation and lunch prices, 
participation by children paying the full price for breakfast was- inversely 
related to the charge fpr breakfast, i.e., highest in schools with a low 
charge for breakfast and lowest in schools with a hiqh jcirarge for breakfast. 



The potential for growth in the SBP was ^seen to be 'large. Expanded 
survey data\ indicate over 6,100 schools with an enrollment of 3*; 7 'million 
student^, had plans in the, spiring of 1975 to initiate the SBP within, the 
following '2 \years. Some dissatisfaction with the program, however^ was 
also detecteh: expanded survey d^ta indicate almost 1,300 schools 
discontinue d\participati on in the program within the 2 school years prior 
to the survey. Low student participation in the program was the most 
frequently cited reason for discontinuing the SBP.. 



14/ The average cheirge for breakfast was con5)Uted in the same 

manner as\the average charge for lunch in NSLP^ schools; 
I Se.e .footnote 13 < 
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Table 40 SBP Operations January 1975 



Nuaber of Schools ^ 
Enrollment (tttlU'ons) 
Mean Enrollinent 
Students Approved For 
.Free Breakfast (Millions). 

- Percentage; of Enrollment 
.Students Approved For Reduced- / 

Price Brisakfast, (Minions) ' 0.15 

- Percentage . of -EnrollBent .2.1% 
Avgi Daily Brcakf astf- <ADB) - 

(Millions) r- Total ' 1.46 

- Full-Price 0.19 

- Free . '■ 1.23 
^ , -'Reduced-Price 0.04 

ADB/ADA \ ' 22. i% 

ADB-Free/No. Approved For Free - 41^ 

AbB-R-P/No. Approved For R-P 26% 

ADB-FUli-Price/No. Full-Price Students 5% 



o;i3 

2.0% 

1.06 
0.15 
0.88 
0.03 
18.8% 
40% 
- 26% 
4% 



' SBP Schools 


Total 


/■ : 
■j / . ' 

: /With SMP 


Without SMP . 


11, 225 ■■■ 
7.38 
658 


/ ."8;95l ; 
6.26 
/ 699 


.2,274 
1.13 

2i95 


2.96 
40.0% 


/ •2.21'' 
/. 35,. 2% _ 


0.75 
66.7% 



0.03 
2.6%; 

0.40 
■ 0.04 
0.35 
0.01 
41.8% 
46% 
27%- 
.12% 



.Table 41 SBP (derations January 1975 

Charge to Student. for Pull-Price Breakfast 
(In Cents) 



iiumber of Schools l// 

- Percent of ^,School8 
Enrollment (milons) 
Mean/Ehrollment 
ADB/ADA 

ADB ^ Free & R-P/AM 
ADB Pull-Price/No. of 
^ Pull-Pf Ice Students 





Pull-Price Breakfast Cfiartte (In 


Cents) 


10 Cents ; 




• 




; More Than 


Or Less : 


- 11 - 15 :. 


16 - 20 i 


21 - 25 


: 25 Cents 


750 


2,180 


1,578 


2,023 


1,192 


9.7% • 


28.2%.- 


20.4% 


126.2% 


15. 4t : 


0.23 


0.7'9 


0.66 


1.58 


1."'14- 


313 


• 364 


417 ' 


779 


- 959 


411 .. 


36% 


30% 


13% 


11% 


21% 

• 


.26% 


26%^ 


11% 


»% 


27% 


16% ' 


7% 


3% 


2% 



1/ Does not Include schools which reported no full-price breakfasts served In 
Januaiy^ l975. > 
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XII . Milk and Meal Service Not Under USDA Sponsorship 



Other, Milk Service 

I 

Survey data show 17,900 schools which did not participate; in the SMP in 
January 1975 made milk available on an a la caribe Sasis- to students, i..e., 
had- "other milk service." This was an increase' of 4,000 schools with 
other milk -service from the same month the pre vious^, year,- this increase 
comprising those ^chools^ which .discontinued participation in the SMP 
during the"^ previous year but which continued to make milk" available on an 
a la carte basis to students.* About 56 .percent of these' other milk 
'seiryice schools in January 1975 were schools participating in the NSLP, 
cind about 62 percent were at the elementary level. Over. 3,300 schools 
with other milk service did not have food service. Average enrollment 
size in bther milk service schools was roughly conparable to that found 
in SMP schools. . 

Average daily sales of a la carte milk in -Uiese other milk service 
schools ,meas\ired -19 percent of average daily attendance in January 1975, 
.or 38 percent lower thah the rate found in SMP schools. As found in the 
case of the SMP, per capita sales of a la carte milk (average daily half*- 
pints/average daily attendance) in schools with other milk service wete 
slightly higher at the elementary as opposed to the secondary level and 
substantially higher in schools Without as opposed to those with the NSLP. 

In schools with other jKiilk seryice in January of both 1974^and 1975, the 
* average^charge to the school for a half-pint of milk 15/ was 9.1 cents 
in the former month and 9.9 cents in the latter month, an a percent in- 
crease over this 1 year period;' The average charge to. the student for" 
milk -in these schools was 12.2 cents per halt-pint in January ^1974 and 
13.6 cents in January 1975, a 12 percent in^creeise over this period. Schools 
with the SMP in January 1974 arid other milk service in January 1975 paid 

15/ The average charge for a half-pint of milk in other milk service 
/ ^ schools wis confuted in the same manner as the average charge in 
SMP schools. 'Since' data were no^t collected on the distribution 
of milk served by mlk t^pe in other milk service schools, ex- 
cept where one* of these schools also participated in the, NSLP, 
tt^^eightilig -of— prices_b^^ iny types in other milk service 
schools was- done using the same wiig^ts us'ed-in- SMP^ schools. 
Data from those other milk schools v^hich did" participate fin the - - - 
NSLP suggest that the distribution of milk by milk type in ^ other ^ 
milk service schools is very similar to that found in SMP schools. 
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an average of 9.2 cents for. a half-pint of milk in the former nbnth and 
9.4 cehts for a half-pint in the lattoif month, a 3 percent increase over 
this period. The average charge to the student in these schools, however, 
rose from 7.5 cents per half-pint in Januauy 1974 to 10 ,7 cents in 
January 1975, a 41 percent increase >soccasioriea by the discontinuance of 
the SMP and bonsequent loss of> milk subsi(ty in -ihese schools. Ihe • ^ 
average charge to st^.idents for a half-pint of milk in January 1975 in 
schools with- the SMP /in 1974 and other milk service in 1975 was some 22 
percent' lower than the average charge in schools which had other milk 
service in both ye^s. ; 

For all schools with* other milk service in January 1975, the average 
cost to the school for a half-pint of milk was 9.8 cents", 3 percent- 
higher than the average cost to SMP schools, an(|' tiier^average charge to 
the student for thia milk was 13.0 cents, 113 percent higher than the 
average pharge in SMP schools. Over 90 percent of ^ other milk^lSgrvice 
schools in January 1975 charged 10 cents or more to- students for: a'h^lf- ' 
pint of milk, compared to only 6 percent of SMP schools with charges at 
this level. The average margin on a half-pint of milk in schools with 
other m^lk service in January 1975 , was 3.2 cents, or double the average 
margin ;of ^1.6 cents foun<^ in SMP schools. , ^ 

Schools with other milk service in January 1975 tended to offer milk less 
frequently th^n did schools participating in the SMP that month. Almost 
62"percent of these other milk service schools, compared to 45 percent of 
SMP schools, made^milk available only dnce_per day. As was ^een in SMP 
schools, per capita consumption of a la carte milk was lower— in the case 
o'f other" milk service schools some 48 percent lower — in schools which 
made milk available pnce per day than in those schools which made it 
avadlable more than once. 

Meal Service Outside USDA Sponsorship 

Data presented in Section X of this report, show in January 1975 12,800 
schools which^ participated in the NSIjP also o'ffered complete a la carte 
service. In addition to these schoqls, approximately 6,400 schools not 
participating in the NS3#made food availai?le to students at lunchtime. 
Almost 62 percent of these non-NSLP schools with^ food service were at . 
.the secondary level and 57' percent were private /schools. Iheuaverage 
enrollment in these schools was about the same /as^^in NSLP sdiools. Non- 
NSLP schools with lunchtime food service constituted 29 percent of all 
non-NSLP schools . ^ ^ / 



^^^^ da^a a lso show i n Jan\ iary l975^ppra^mately^ 6,000 schools- which 
did not participate" in the SBP made food available to students at break- 
fast. Almost 75 'percent of these schools yere secondary schools and 37 
percent were private schools. No data were collected on tl^e extensive- 
ness of the breakfast service in these non-SBP schools. In many cases this 
breakfast service may have consisted of, only juice and donuts. 
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In addition to those .schools which offered a lunch or breakfast service 
outside' the sponsorship of USDA on a regular daily basis, a handful of 
schools were visited which. provided foodservice on an irregular or 
intermittent basis. In these schools, home economics classes, parent- 
teacher associations, or individuals in the school conmunity prepared 
meals for students anywhere from once a month to once- or twice a,.week. 
These schools are not reflected in the above statistics. 
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Table 42 Other Milk Service Operations - January 1975 



Schools With Other Milk Service (Non-SMP) 



Number of Schools 
Enrolltnent (Millions) • 
Mean Enrollment 
Ayg. Daiily Half^Plnts, (ADH-P) 
Served A La Carte (jfilUons) 
ADH^P/ADA ' 



Total ': 


With NSLP 


: Without HSLP 


: With No Food Service . 


17,883 


10,101 


7,782 


3,314^. . 


9.69 


5.52 ' 


4.17 


.1.37 


542 


. 546 


536 


414 


1.70 


0.73- 


0.98 


0.30 


0.189- 


0.143. 


- 0.247 


0.233 
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Table 43 Ncn-USDA Food Service -^January 1975 



Nuxber'of Schools' 
EnrolljBent (Millions) 
Mean fiirollnent 



"Complete" Lxmehtime A La Carte Nbn-SBP Breakfast Service 

: With. •• Without ' "■ .. J With ' Without 
Total ♦ NSLP i ■ NSU . ^ Total* NSLP ' NSLP 



19,198 12,772 6,426^ 
16.29 12.57 ^ 3.72 
848 984 N 579 



6,642 
5.11 

' 769 



■4,640 
3.74 
805 



2,002 
1.37 
686 
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XIII. Summary of Narrative Coinments 

, • ^ i ^ 

Open-ended questions requiring narrative answers were asked with r^axd 
to (1) reasons for discontinuing participation ,ih any of the USDA child 
nutrition programs , (2) reasons for not initiating one or more of these, 
programs^ and (3) • general conmvents about* the programs. The responses to 
(r) were almost entirely from^ schools which had dropped the SM»? and are 
discussed in Section V of this report. Responses to (2) cuid (3) are 
summarized below. 

In many schools jio narrative 'responses, or cursory and often vague ones^ , 
were giyen.- The us€d:>le responses which were supplied, however, cover 
the gamut, of concerns and issues surrounding these programs at the local 
level. Due to the narrative nature of the respone^ the variety bf 
types of respondents (e.g.> principals, cafeteria majiagers^ district 
supervisors) , and the number of different e3cpansion factors eiiployed in 
this survey, a normal statistical treatment of these responses was not 
possible. Responses have been grouped and ordered in the following 
narrative by the frequency with which they were given. Concerns 
expressed by only one or two respondents have generally been omitted* 

A m Reasons For Not Initiating A Program 



Natiohal School Lunch Program « 

The most frequently cited :reason for not initiating the NSLP was a lack 
.of adequate facilities to prepare meals. The second most frequently cited' 
reason was* f rom schools established on a neighborhood basis which reported" 
that children *were accustomed to going home for lunch and parents wahtea^ 
this to continue. E3cpected difficulty in administering the program was' 
tile third mo^ frequently cited reason* for not participating in the NSLP; 
Responses here included "too much government red tape," "excessive book- 
keeping," "lack of personnel," and the e^ectation that the program 
would not be self-supportihg. Lack of coram\anity demand for the program, 
small numbers of needy students, and food waste associated with the. 
program were also cited 'm a number of schools as reasons for nonparticipa- 
tion. The desire to maintain* independence froip the Federal Government \^ 
was rjentioned by several private sectarian school. 
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School Breakfast l^rogram T 

. • * * 
Since the SB? is fotaid Iri fewer schools than is the. NSLP or the SMP, the 
question relating to nbiipai^icipation in the .breakfast program generated 
a large nunujer of responses. . By far the most frequently cited reeison 
for .not initiating the; SBP was scheduling problems, ffliis reason was 
especially prevalent among schools in which large n\imbers of students 
were liused to sdhool, nhe next most frequently cited reaison was a lack 
of adequate facilities to prepare breakfast, followed by a lack of 
adequate numbers of personnel for SBP service, A large number of schools 
cited the expense of the -program and their expectation that it would not 
be self-supporting as reasons for nonparticipation. Another reason 
frequently given was a lack of needy students enrolled and a low level 
of anticipated participation; / ( 



Special Milk Program 

The most ' ft^quently cited reason for not participating in the SMP was 
anticipate^difficulty in administering the program ("Too much red tape, " 
^excessive bookkeeping," etc). A lack of adequate facilities to. stiore . 

.milk was the next most frequently cited reason for nonparticipation. 
Next in order of frequency were: lack of student or coimnunity demand 
for the program; expense of the program and fluct\iation of milk' prices; 
and a desire to remain independent of the Federail Government by ^private 
sec tar iaii schools. In addition, several schools cited as reason for 
nonparticipation in., the ^MP the lack of .time in their class Schedule ^for 

' the* required nonlunchtime milk break (Federal regulations require no such 
milk break) . In addition to schools declining to participate, in :.the SMP 
for JJie above reasons, a large number of surveyed sdiools which dis- 
continued participation in- the program becatise of the free milk provision 
indicated they would not rejoin the program until the free milk provision 
is rescinded or revised. ^ 
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General (laments on the Prograro 



/ 



The biiik of general coimnents received concerned the NSLP* Comnoditles 
were the principal area of interest. Many respondents asked sinply 
that USDA simply more cowaodi ties', especially high-protein items (meat 
and cheese), flour, and pil. Among other respondents commenting on 
coniaaodities, sentiment was about equally divided between (I) increasing 
the amount of federally supplied commodities while decreasing the amount 
of Federal cash subsi<^ and (2) decreasing or eliminating federally 
si?>plied cownodLLties V7hile increasing Federal cash_assistance. Many 
respondents asked for more local input into ^e selection of commoditie^i^ 
more advance notice of the kinds and amounts of commodities to be received 
and moi;e regulaur deliveries of commodities. Several specific qonmodities 
were reported, to have poor acceptance by^ children, and a ^nunber of 
schools, suggested that either supply of these commodities be discontinued 
or schools be given the freedom to refuse these items and substitute 
others for them. 

institution of a universal free lunch program was the second most 
frequently .discussed' topic. All respondents commenting on this were in 
favor of it, although several respondents suggested a universal reduced- 
price progreun as a feasible alternative. 

Insufficient flexibility in the Type A pattern was the third mostj. 
frequently discussed concern. While many respondents objected tpl specific 
requirements in the Type A pattern (vegetables, most commonly) others 
objected .to "the push-button mentality of^ the program: one slice of ^ ^ 
this, one pat of that." Several respondents in schools receiving pre*-^ y 
packaged meals complained abqut portion sizes being too ^mall for older / 
students and too large for younger ones. Several respondents suggested / 
restricting the sugar level in the lunch, while- several others reconmended 
less starchy foods in the Type A pattern. ^. 

Closely tied to insufficient flexibility in the Type A pattej^ is ple^te 
wasite,. which was the fourth most frequently commented on area\of concern.^ 
Respondents called for increased flexibility in the Type A pattern to 
reduce waste, including a reduction in the vegetable requirement and 
a reduction in portion size for younger students. 

Excessive paperwork required in the ^NSI^ was the next most frequently 
coBmented on area of concern. A reduction in regulations and red tape 
was called for by many respondents, although few" respondents cited 
specific ares where they felt such reductions could be made. 




Dissatisfaction with the eli'gibility criteria and the application pro- 
cedure for free and reduced-price meals was expressed by a nunber of 
respondents. Some commenting ^on this felt that more stringent certifica- 
tion procedures should be mandated. O siers expressed their distaste for 
reviewing applications and learning other people's income. Stilly others 
called. for greater latitude to be given to principals 'in determining a 
student's eligibility for free, and reduced-price meals.7'""^*^ 

Several respondents complained about the difficulties iKi>osed on rxmning 
the prbgram at the local level by the frequency of federal legislative 
and regulatory dianges to the program. One respondent called for passage 
by Congress of .3 to' 5 year plans for the program/ thereby alleviating 
the uncertainty and concomitant difficulty currently -faced in plaxming 
future program operations at the local level • 

Other suggestions on NSLP operations included: mandate nutrition educa- 
tion in schools; restrict a la carte sales; prohibit students receiving 
free .lunches from biding a la carte items if they cion't' finish the Type A 
Lxinch; and USpA shoxild publish .a detailed handbook of collection proce- 
dures Tosed to serve freehand reduced-price meals witiiout overtly 
identifying recipients. 

Very few, comments on the SBP were received and almost all were positive • 
One respondent suggested increasing the amount of protein serve^ in SBP 
breakfasts. Another resplendent, in ^a school which operated the NSLP/ 
the SEP, and SMP/ called^the breakfast program by far the 'best of all 
three programs. ^.^-^ 



The majority of-cowmehts received on ^ the SMP were concerned with the 
free milk provision; these have been discussed previously in this 
report (Section V)/ Comments on other aspects of the SMP generally 
paralleled comments on the NSLP. Red tape/ excessive milk waste/ and 
advocacy of a universal free milk program were the most frequently 
cited^areas of ,/cohcem. To reduce milk waste and food wa6te a nximber 
of respondents suggested s.erving less than 8' oxinces of- milk to younger 
children/ eliminating midmorning milk/ and eliminating service of free 
SMP milk. .Several^ respondents stated that the milk pro<gram was needed 
only at\ the elementary level. Several others stated that too much 
classtime was being taken by serving milk at required J'milk breaks"; 
'as noted!" previously / no Federal requirement mandating "milk breaks" 
exists/. 
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The vast majority of cotaments received. on the, programs- were favorable. 
Many respondents simply r-aid "gre^it prograitis" and left it at thatv brie 
respondent stated, "The NSLP is an integral part of our educational 
y program. " * Another said, "These are the best federally f vuided programs 
the government has-r" And finally, one respondent commented', "Try to 
educate a hungry child." 
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-il GLOSSARY OF ABBREVIATIONS 

ADA ....Average Daily Attendance 

r ADB. Average Daily Breakfasts 

ADH-P Average Daily Half-Pints 

ADL. .Average Daily Lunches 

DHEW U.S. Departtaent of Healtii, Education, and Welfare 

FNS .......Food ana Nutrition Service • 

NSLP National School Lunch Program 

SEP. School Breakfast Program 

SMP Special Milk Program 

Type A l\anch...A lunch receiving reimbursement under the NSLP 

r ^ . 

USDA. J U.S. Department of Agriculture 
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UHljeO STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

SletUtScoi R«portln« StrvU* 

O. M. B. NumUf 40-574096 
Approval Explr«s6->30 




■1 9 75 SPECIAL PR0(3RA,M SURVEY 



TAe Statistical Reporting Service is "acting as the collecting 
agent lor the, Food and Nutrition Service in this survey. 
Information is^needed to assess the role of the Special Milk 
Prqgram 'in schools and its impact on child nutrition programs. 
All information given will be kept confidential and will be 
used only for- statistical purposes in combination with 
similar reports from other schools across the Nation, 



■1: 



Name of School: 
Stroot Addross:. 

City: 



County: . 



Nomo of Priticipol: 

' /Appointmont doto and timo: 
Rospandtnts: 

'School administrotor ^ 



'Slzhool food suporvitor. 



'■\ 



A 



Stoto: 



Zi pXbdo: 



District or oroo food supervisor 
Othor (specify) 



ENUMERATOR'S SIGNATURE: 



T 



. Phono No*:,. 



TYPE OF 
INTERVIEW 


DATE 


STARTING 
TIME 


ENDING 
TIME 


Telephone 








School 








School 








Student 
or Class 








Student 
or Closs . . 
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OFFICE USE 




SiCTtOHJj,. EHROLLmr MD FOOD SERVICE nmWIlf 

I. Is this a public or privoN school? [□ i = Public CU 2 = Private Enter Code 

e / ^ 

2# Wiis this school clussified us . l-^^ J us .oP':z z ? 

(specUy) 

(Read list ami check one for each yeau) 



a» An elementory school* 

(Pre^kinderiarten thru 6th grade*) < 



b* A tecondory school (7th thru 12th grades)* 
^c* Oihtt (Specify ;__ 



(date) , 



Jqnuory 1, 1974 



Jonuary 1, 1975 

n 
n 



ENUMERATOR NOTE: Do NOT check "other" if the majority of the students 
enrolled are at the elementary or secondary level. 



3« ,Whttt was the tewett gru^e level and highest grade 
" level in this school on each of the following dates? 
(trtclude pre^kindertacten, kindergarten as well as 
first through twelfth grades*) 



a* Lowest grade level in this school* 



b* Highest grade level in this school* 



Jofluery 1, 1974 


Jonuory 1. 1975 














Ja 


nuory.l, 1974 


Jonuery.l, 1975 


4. Was this school operating on a SPLIT-SESSION 


■lar 


YESO-I 

HO n 


{ NO P 


(date) 


T5T 




201- 


5. What was the TOTAL ENROLLMENT for this 








(date) 






/ 



110 



PRir 



131 



6. What was the AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE for all classes in 

^ , (date) 



' : m 

e. Janyory 1974? .A** 'ff^ * * No. of Studtntt 

-\ ' 

Approximately how many of these students (Item 6a) were 
involved in orgQniz«d programs that prevented them from 
eating lunch at school? (Such as spUt^session kindergartens, 103 
day -care centers, tor^elemeritary s tuden ts an d worhstudy 

programs for secondary students,) , j No. of Students 



202 



b. Jqnuary 1975? •••••• ••••• « No. of Students 



Approximately how many of these students (!tem 6b) were 
involved in^rganixtd programs that prevented them from 



eating lunch at schooh (Such as spUt*aession kindergartens, « 203 

day •care cehtera lor elementary atudents and worhstudy 
^ prqgrains tor secondary attrdentst) • • « No. of^Students 



7v What is the ACTUAL ATTENDANCE for all classes TODAY? No. of Studfents 



301 



Approximately how many of these students (Item 7) were 
involved in orgonixcd programs that prevented them from 
eating lunch at school? (Such as spUt'session kind^wgartens, ^ 302 
-I/* daycare centers tor elementary students and work'Study 

programs tor secondary stwients*) • • No* of Students 



8. What is your estimate of the number of ECONOMICALLY 

NEEDY students enrolled in January 1975? No. of Students 



NEXT 'WE WOULD JLiKE TO^'KNOW ABOUT THE FOOD SERVICE THAT HAS BEEN 
AVAILABLE TO YOUR STUDENTS. 



/ 



111 . ^ 

132 



9. Which of the following, FOOD or MILK services were in optraUon in this school in January of the years 
indicated? (Read Uat an^ check*) 



SERVICES IN OPERATION 



January 
1972 



January 
1973 



Jonuory 
197i 



January 
. 1975 



BREAKFAST 

1* USDA School Breakfast Program (SBP)* * 



2. Other breakfast service^* j •^•j. •j •••^ t**^ •j •j^*^ 
LUNCH 



1. USDA National School Lunch Program (NSLP). . 

2* A la carte sery|ce: . 

a* Complete a la carte service* a 



b» Only Type A lunch components and/or 

dessert items 5pyj*£P3^J^ly V— V? L*S *J L,*S - 1*— — l*- 



1. USDA Special Milk Program (SMP). 



2* Other milk service ••>c**«*«*«* 



••••••••••••••at 



NO FOOD OR MILK SERVICE 



C73 

YES L71 - ^ 

no 



L2. 



674 

YES □ - 1 



083 

NO □ 



0^4 



NO 



YESn^ 1 



NO 



075 

YESQl - 1 
NO □ 



085. 

vesQ]-"i 

NO □ 



076 

YES I I > 1 

NO □ 



077 

YES C3 " ^ 
NO 



086 

YES □ r '1 



087 

YESn- 1 
NO I I 



07S 



088 

YESO - 1 



079 

VESQ-.I 
NO 



089 

YESn- 1 
NO CD 



080 

YES O - 1 



0?0 

Y ES LJ *• 1 



YEs^n - ^ 



184 

YEs/rn r 1 



283 

YESn- 

No n 



YES □ 
NO □ 



185 

NO C2 



285 

YESn- 
NO □ 



186 

YESQ- 1 

NO n 



286 

YES(3' 
NO □ 



187 

YESn- 1 
NO 



287 

YESCIl 
NO 



-LI 



188 

YES □ - 1 

NC □ 



288 > 

YESO- 
NO 



189 

YESQ - 1 
NO 



28^ 

VESO 

NO n 



19C 

VESO-I 
NO □ 



2W 

YESO 



ENUMERATOR NOTE: U this achool discontinued participation in any oi the (Item 9) 
' USDA programs in 1974 or 1975, ask Item 10* 

10. What were the reasons for discontinuing your school's participation in the — 
a. National School Lunch Program (NSLP) . 



(specify) 



.program? 



b. School Bteakfast Program (SBP) 

0 



c. Special Milk Program (SMP) 



112 



00 



II. Durifls the next Wo years, does this school plan to initiate 
participation in any USDA^ programs not now being used? 

□ V cs - Enter Code 1 and coatinue^ ' Cod^ 

[□no - Skip to Item 13. , . . ' 



342 



12. Which of the fdlfowing USDA programs will be initiated and when? 
; (Ch^kappfopeieteprogremsanilindicatt^te^ ' ' 



\ ' 

I I National School Lurich Prog^m ? Dhte 



' C] Special Milk Program i Dote 



Yeqr ' 


Month 
















• ....... 


?> 


' ...III'. 





- ENUMERATOR NOTE: Foe peograma ttot cmently in operation in tfiia school - 

^' rafer to Item 9 and not expected to be initiated in 
the next two years, Msk Item 13. 



13. Briefly,xould you tell me why the . 



(apecify) 

a. National School Lunch Program (NSLP) 



-JJ)rogt«m will not be Initiated? 



/- 



b. School Breakfast Program (SEP) 



c. Special Milk Program (SMP) 



/ 



ERLC 



113 



14* The U» S, Department of Agriculture is concert!ed with improvlnc; the child nutrition programs it administers. 
We are interested in any comments or suggestions you care to mr^ke o^r. these programst even if you do not 
participate inuhem; > ' ^ ? 



jfational School Lunch Program (NSLPj 



b. School Breakfast Program (SBP) . 



c. Special ftfilk Program (SMP) . 



d« Other Comments \ 



WE ^ODLD LIKE TO SELECT TWO CLASSES AND ADMINISTER A QUESTIONNAIRE TO STUDENTS AND 
OBTAIN INFORMATION ON TYPES OF LUNCHES EATEN, MILK CONSUMED, ETC. NOW I WOULD LIKE 
TO SEE A SCHEDULE OF AI.L YOUR CLASSES IN THIS SCHOOL AND SELECT THE TWO CLASSES THAT 

WILL BE GIVE^ THE STUDtf^T QUESTIONNAIRE. 

* " - - • " 

ENUMERATOR NOTE: Refer to Item 9. If this school is Jn the NSLF and/ or SMP, check 
the appropriate program 6oxes on the Milk WoBte Tally Sheet* 

114 - i ' ' * 



SBCTIOH 11. fOR SCHOOLS CURREHTLY PmiCIPATm IH m 
" aSDA SCHOOL mAKfAST PROGRm ^ 








.. ' - 




January 1974 


Janu4^ 1975' 


1. How.many days did your-school have'br««)kfast 




106 


206 


(date) 














2* How many of efch of the following types of 














(date) , ^ 




January 1974 




Janua 


ry 1975 






16> ' - 


307 






10ft 


20ft 








209 




t» • Number 






3.^ How much were students chargtd for each of the followinsj 












types of b«»nt<fn«:t«; in P 




Januory 1974 




Janua 


ry 1975 , 


nr ^ • . ^"^^^^^ 

Ul-only one price tva,s charged, enter it under *Uow,*') • 




Low 




Law 


High 






111 

• 0 


112 

.P 


211 




212 ' 

.0 






11? 

.0 


VA 

..Q 


213 




214 

.n 


4« How many students were c«rtifltd to receive each 

of the followinp^ypes of hrffalf^anfR in ? 














\ (date) 




January 1974 


January 1975 




115 . 


215 










lU — ' 












riuw nioiiy' oi cacn ui iiie xoiiowing uol^M ureaKIHSlS 
were served today? 




















Today 








• Number 

• Number 
» Number 


307 








308 








309 








» Number 





NOTES; 



115 



136 



\ 



StCTWH III. FOR SCHOOLS CURREHILY PARTlCmTm IN THE 
USBA HATIOHAL SCHOOL LWiCH PROGRAM 



1. 



2. 



How many days tlid yout school operate a 
lunch s«fvi£e in ? 



woys 



(date) 



How many of each of the following Typ« A lunches - 

were served in ? 

/date) 

a* Full price lunches... Number 

b. ' Red(jSfed price lunches Number 

c. Fre6 lunches •.......« y . • Number 

d. Total lunches ♦ • Number 

How much were students chorged for each of the 
following Type A lunches in 



, - (date) [ 
Xii only one price was charged, enter it under "/ow.'p . - 

a. Full price lunches • Cents 



5. 



6. 



7. 



. How<m6ny students were c«rtltfi«d"to receive each 

of the following Type A lunches in ? 

(date) 

8. Reduced price j lunches ♦ Number 

b. Free lunches, • • • • Number 

c. Total certified • Number 

Approximately wnpt was the average length 
of time given ea^h student for his lunch 
period in _ 



January 1974 


January 1975 








January 1974 


January 1975 


119 


219 


120 ' 


220 


121 


551 








; January 1974 , 


January 1975 


Lov/ 


HigK 


Law 


High 


US 

.0 


124 V 


223 

.0 


.0 


.0 


.c 


225 

.0 


55i 

.0 




January 1974 


January 1975 , 




227 




520 







K^ate) 



? Minutes per Day 



served 



How many serving lines or statians served 
Type A lunches at thelpeak serving time*»« 



N'j rr.br 



in. 



(date) 

WHERE were lunches served at your school in. 
(Read list and check,) 



(date) 



a* Multi-purpose room. ...... 

b. Cafeteria 

c. Classroom 

d. Some othet place (Specify^ 



Joniwry T974 | January 1975 




230 


13i 


231 




January 1974 


January 1975 


*32 YES -"^ 

NO l1 


232 YEsCD-l 

NO Cli 


*33 YES [□ - 1 

NO CJ 


233 YES CI -1 

NO n 


«34 YES Cj - ^ 

NO rn 


234 YEsCl-1 

NO cn 


NO [71 


"5 YES CD- 1 

NO CD 



ERIC 



116 . . 

43.7 / 



8« With respect to the lunch per^od» did this school 
operate on an op^n or closad campus b£iSis in 



(date) 

~«" ' 

a« OPEN campus students could 


1 Jonuory 19/4 


Jonuory 1975/ 


136^ 

! YES( 1- I 

i NO i i 


236 ■ / 
YES( \/\ 
NO 1 X 


.fo« CLOSED campus -* students could noi 


1,37 . 

1 NO n 


237 / 

ye/lJ-i 

n/ n , 


9 4 Were menus forType A lunches regul^ ly • ^ 


138 ^ 

. YEsn-r 

NO n 


238/ 
/ YES □ - 1 

' NO n 


" (date) », . / 
lO, Were choices ayoilabU for Type A lunches on ^ 


.3, / 
Mor» thon . CD/ 
L»«i thort H . LJ 2 • 
Non» 


239 

Mo-r» thon . CU ' 
L«ss thon 2 
Non. □ 3 


(specify) (date) / 

H* Was ajl or most of the food for lunches / 
prepared at this school o£was it 


1 rsri 


H 


Jonuory 1974 


Jonuory 1975 


prepared elsewhere in . . .. ? (Check) 
/ (date) 


140 ' 

YEsn- 1 

, NO n 


240 

YES r~l - 1 

Nd n ' 




141 

^' YES[^- 1 

NO n 


241 

YES cm - 1 ' 

NO n 


ENUMERATOR NOTE: Ask Item 12 only it food wot pr«portd at this school. 


12* Was food prepared for this school onlyjx 


Jonuory 1974 


^ Jonuory 1975 


(date) 


142 

yesCj- 1 

^ NO [— 1 


242 

YES n- 1 

NO 


- OR - 


143 

YES □ - 1 

NO O 


243 

YESO- 1 

NO \n 


ENUMERATOR NOTE: Ask Item 13 only if food'was prepared tlsewhere. 

13- Was fooH prApnr^H Ky jp _ P 






Jonuory 1974 


Jonuory 1975 


(specify) (date) 

(Read list and check*) 


1^4 

YES n - 1 

NO O 


244 

YEsn - 1 
NO □ 




145 

YESn-l 

NO n 


245 

YESCD- 1 

NO n 




146 

NO n 


246 

YESC].1 

NO n 



NOTES: 



ERIC 



117 



IBS 



secTim IV. FOR sams cmsEmY with milk service 
(SUP /m mH'SUp) 



•4 



r 



NOW WE WOULD LIKB TO KNOW-ABOUT UILK SERVICE WHICH HAS BEEN AVAILABLE TO FOgR STUDENTS. 



U For eich of th« following type* of milt, 
and (b) the coat PAID BY STUDEMTS . 



t WM (a) the COST PIR HALF-PINT container PAID TO SUPPLIERS 

iiuar^ )f 1974 and 1975? (II type not served at this acbool> please 



JANJJARY 



1974 



TYPE OF MILK 



Net 
Served 


COST PER HALF-PINT 


Paid TO 
Suppliers 

(Cents to 
Hundredths) 


Paid BY 
Students 

(Centa) ' 




147 


IS4 

.00 






Ml 

.00 




HI ' 


1« - 

^ .00 




1M-- ■ ■ 


.00 




■T3T-— — 


_ — .00 




152 


I5» 

00 




I5J 


110 

.00 



Whole milk .•t.»«.i ••••••I* ••••••••••••••• 

Tltvoced (chocohfe, etc.) whole milk 

- Skim milk •••>••••••••••••••••••••••••••• • 

Lowfat mHk.*.»**^..*t» 

Flavored (chocolate, e/c.; lowfet or akim milk. 
Buttermilk. ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Other milk (Specitt, 





Whole milk 

Flavored (chocgfMte, etc.) whole milk 
Skim milk 
Lowfet milk 

.Flavored (chocolate, e/c.; iowf«t or skim milk. 
Buttermilk. 
Other milk (Speciiy. 



2. How many days did your school operote milk 
service in ■ ■ 



Doyi 



(date) 



3. Did this school receive relmbvritment, other 
than Federal, for milk served to students 
In ? 



Jenuory 1974 



161 



YESn- 1 
NO □ 



Jenuery 1975^ 



261 



262 



No^n 



(date) 



It YES, continue with a and b. 
It NO, io to Item 4. 

e»" How much was reimbursed per hotf«fkint 

from other thtri Federal sources?. .•♦•♦•••»•••••••••• Centi 



b. What were the tevr^et o( this reimbursement? . . 
O ' 118 



► Specify 



January 1974 


Januory 1975 


163 


263 







i What was the total number of half-pints of milk 


Jonuory 1^74 


Jonuory 1975 


1*4 


2d4 


(Exclude those served as part of a USD A breakfast 
or a Type A tmclu Exclude those served to- adults,) 

How many half^pints of mAk served separately 


Jonuory 1975 

265 


{exclude those served as part of a USD A brtiakfaQt - * 
or a Type A lunch, Excltife those served tc addlts,) 

/ ' ' \ • ^ 
Complete columns a and b* Complete columns if this school 
participated in the SMP in 1975. (Refer to page 4, Item 9.) ^ 




a. WHEN was milk offered to students 
at'your school? 
' (Read list and check,) 


MILK OFFERED TO STUDENTS 


Jtfnuory 1974 

(Check 


Jahuory 1975 

(Check /) 


Jonuory 1975 
FREE 

(Check ✓ ; 


a 


b 


c 




' NO n 


YES^-I 

NO n 


276 

YESn-l 

NO n 




167 

\ . YSSQ. 1 

HO n . 


247 

"YESQ]. t 


277 

YES CD-I 

NO n 




YESI ) * 1 

. - NO- p-- 


261 

YESn - 1 

. -NO 


278 

YEsQ-.t 




169 • ~ 
NO D 


259 

YEs n^ ; 


27V 

YESQ • 1 

- NO [□ 


> 


170 • ; 

YES n - 1 

NO n 


270 

Ves tT'- V'' 

LJ . , 


YE^n- 1 


Other (Specify ) 


17) 

NO n 


271 \ 

YES,[— l^^l 

NO n 


251 

YESQ-I 

NO n 


Milk available through vending imchihes, snack bar, etc.^ which is always open. 


b. WHERE was milk offered to students in 

— : ^? (ReadJistand'check. 




_ JaniMry 1974 ^ 


Jofiuory 1975 


(date) 


172 

YES i 1*1 

•NO [□ , , ^ 


272 

YES tl]] - 1 

' NO rn 




17a 

yeslH- 1 

NO n \ 


273 

YES 

.NQ 






174 

• Y,es 1 , 

NO n 


274 

YES Cn - 1 

NO n 


(4) Some other place (Svecifv ) 


175 

YEsQ- r"' 

NO n 


275 

" YESCl-l 



119 

ERIC ' 



SECTION V. FOR SCHOOLS PARTICIPAmC IN THE 
/ SPECIAL miLK pftoom 

1. In what type of containtrs/is milk offered to students 
in your school? (Read Ihiand check one or more*) 

cl. Half-pint ^cartons ♦•♦#••••• .••♦««*#♦•«♦♦♦•••#•*♦♦••• •••• 

b. One pint cartons • • 

c. ^ EtRht ounce glasses 

d. Other (Specify . : — _ — . ) • • * ♦ • 

ENUMERATOR NOTE: Ask Item 2 if mort thon on* fype of container is cfiecked in Item 1. 

OFFICE 
CODE 

2. Which type of container was used the most? — . : ^ 

3. Is milk available to students in*vtnding machints? / 

» a. If YES, is this the only manner in which milk is disptnstd? « 

4. Are soft drinks available to students?. t 

a. If YES, are they available at the same time{s) milk is offered? 

5. Arc any other beverages available to students at the same time(s) milk is offered?. ........ 

a. If YES, what are the other btvtfogts? ^ ■ • 

6. How many students are currently certified to receive fret milk? ^ Number 

I 7^ How many students were certified to receive Iree milk in January 1975? Number 

ENUMERATOR NOTE: Ask Item 8 only if there is a positive entry in Item 6. 

8. What method(s) does thik. school use to protect the identity of 
''Free Milk" recipients? 

. / : ' 



311 



yesLj- ? 

NO □ 



312 



YESC3- 1 



313 



YES - 1 

NO' n ■ 



314 



VESLJ- 1 




YEsn- 
NO n 



317 



YES - 1 



318 



NO [~J 



319 



Y ES C7J - 1 



320 

' YESn-1 

' NO [□ . 



321 



282 



ERIC 



SECTION yi. LUNCHimi RECm, 
(a$DA PSOORM SCHOOLS OttLY) " " 

ALL INFORMATION REQUESTED IN THIS SECTION -PERTAINS TO TODAY, 
1. How many hoIf-DlRtt of each of the followirtR types of milk 



(Date) 





NUMBER OF HALF^PINTS SERVED 


TYPE OF MILK 


. BrMkfatt 

(a) 


Lunch 

(b) 


Non-m«altime 

(c) 


Total 

(d) 




.122 


330 


376 






323 


331 


377 




y 


324. 


2ii 


378 






325 


333 


379 






326 


334 


380 






327 


335 


381 




Other milk (Svecifv * / ) , 


328 ^ 


336 


382 















ENUMERATOR NOTE: If this schodi is in the NSLP .complete the following question. 



2. Ho'j^many of each of the following typt A lunchts 
" wcrp served today? 
a. Full price* • , , 



b« Reduced price., 

c/ Free • • • « , 

d. Total lunches . , 

NOTES : 





.338 . 


Number 




339 


Number 






Number 




Number i 





ERIC 
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142 




$MP>3 

UNITED STATES OEPARTMENT^pF AGRICULTURE 
Fm^ «nd Nwfrition S«f v(c« 
end 

StatUtlcol Reporting S«rvlc« 

0. M. B. NMn»b«r 40.S74096 
Appfovol Explrtt 6-30-7S 



19 7 5 SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 
- Student Questionnoire ^ 
(Afternoon Session) 



Homt: 
Crod*: 



Dote: 



Nomt of School :. 



1. Are you a (Check one) f**] Boy 

2. 



n Girl 



Were you in school ot ony time yesterday? (Check one) T") Yes 

f No 

3. Did you have lunch ot school today?' YCAeci^ one) 



' CD Yes ^-Complete item 4. 


1371 No — Complete item 5, 


* ' i 
U YES, which of the following kinds of 
lunch did you have ot schooLtoday? - 
(Check as. many as you had.) 


5, If'NO, please check* below where you 
had lunch. 

fT] I didn't eat lurich today 


CH Complete school lunch v 




(I^ J Bought individual food items 
(a la carte) 


Q} A restaurant 1 lunch'counter, 
or carry-out 


Carried lunch from home 


( jSome other place 


-•CONTINUE WITH 


/ TEM 6, - , 



10. 



Now weM like to kn^w how much milk you drink MOST OF THE TIME on school days. 
(Circle how many cartons or glasses oi mil^k you drink,) 

a. Most ol tho,}imo, how^many cartons or glasses of mlilc Jo you drink ot^scHool? ' 

0 1 \ 2 . 3 A . Morct>iah4 ' 

b. Most of tho timo, how manyxcartons or glasses of ir.ilk do you drinlt owoy from school? 

.0 1 \ 3 . 4 * More than 4 

Now we'd like to know how much mii^xyou drank YESTERDAY? 
(Circle howmany cartons or glasses ohrnilk you drank,) 

a. Yostordoy, how many cartons or glasses^ of milk did you drink of school? 

0 1 2 3, 4 More than 4 

b. ^ Yostordoy, how many cartons or glasses of milk did you.drink ow'oy Irom school? 

0 1. 2 3 4 More than 4 

When do you think arc the bost timos to have milk at school? 

(Check as many as you think.) , 

' * ix3'^^'*t thing in the morning 

[^'H.W*nK>rnin2 ' . 

t'uncht.iroe ^ 
[[3 Mld«afternoon 
Q End of scliool day 

C3Don\cate ' ^ 

Do you get milk at your school at the times you would' like It? 

□'Yes 'Cjj * CD Don't care when milk is served.^ 

Do 'you ever bring nfillc from home to school? " ^ 




122 




5. 
8 



2 
3 



$MP-i:4 

UHITBD $TATf$ OCf»ARTMCMT OF ACRICUtTURE 
Food.oft^ Nutrition $«rvie« 

a % V NmihW 40<-$74aM 



CD«- }I8LP witlioul 8MP. 



1 9 7 5 




SPECIAL MILKX PROGRAM SURVEY 
Metk Wostt ToiW Sheet 




Ungth ef ^ 
Lynch P#rlecl 



Mln, 



\ 



















-A 






Othtr 


Hsl^pints 


OAer 


Half-pints 


\ OA«r 


Ho ({.pints 


Other 




J. Number of cartons: 

a. COMPLETELY consumed;. 

b. PARTIALLY coMtuned..... 

c. " UNOPENED 












































































2* Quantity of millcrREMAINING 
in partially consumed 
cartons (Otinces) 




































- \ 









'nsaierele?: , 



EKfc.44 



145 



